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ADRIANO APRA 
PREMISE 


(...) The “tendentiality” of the points of view of Pasolini and Rohmer is 
evident and, it seems to me, fruitful, capable of stirring the stagnant waters 
of film criticism, of provoking, together with the writings of Metz, a debate 
on the viewing-reading of a film. However, what perplexes me are the 
definitions adopted, which, although they do not substantially attack the 
validity of the proposed arguments, establish unnecessary literary 
references, in opposition to the scientific rigor and semiological stimuli 
from which Metz, on the other hand, starts. . It seems to repeat, in form, the 
debate developed among Soviet filmmakers at the beginning of sound, in 
the years 1931-1934. This debate is useful, today, to put the Pasolini- 
Rohmer controversy in perspective and to carry out, consequently, some 
clarifications. 

In an essay that appeared in "Iskusstvo Kino", no. 8, 1960, and 
translated into French in no. 38, July-August 163, of "Recherches 
internationales a la lumiére du marxisme", with the programmatic title of " 
Prose et poésie au cinéma’, Efin Dobine defined the problem citing 
Eisenstein, Yukevitch and Kosintsev. Eisenstein defended the method of 
poetry "because by moving away for a moment from drama in the proper 
sense, cinema has perfectly assimilated the methods of epic and lyric." And 
he adds: «For Eisenstein, what is the essence of the so-called poetic 
“montage” principle?» It is the ability to offer the “image of the content’, as 
opposed to the “representation of the content”. "The author's internal 
intuition, his sensitivity, are obsessed by an image that, for him, emotionally 
materializes the theme." Yukevitch, in turn, stated "that that famous 


language whose purity has been defended by so many hasty innovators, (...) 
that poetic language where the frames have been transformed into rhythms, 
and are recited as verses, has led to the denial of man, converted in object, 
to the reduction of the action to a stereotyped pantomime. It is this same 
tendency that has contributed to Soviet cinema with a series of mannered 
and abstract works elaborated according to the canons of the “French avant- 
garde.” 

Kozintsev, when confronting "prose cinema" with The Youth of Maxim 
Gorky (directed with Leonid Trauberg), declared: "There is no need to 'give 
an immediate condensation of ideas into a symbol, impose it on the viewer 
by means of a montage. , artificial directed towards an effect.” What counts 
in a film are “the people, the acts and their reciprocal relationships.”’ Dobine 
links the antagonism (which brought together Eisenstein, Pudovkin, 
Dovchenko, Dziga Vertov on the one hand, and Yukevitch, Vassiliev, 
Ermler, Room, Kheifitz on the other) to a precise historical situation: «The 
poetic generalization, the “purified” image of the heroes was perfectly 
appropriate to a first phase of the development of Soviet cinema. In a new 
stage it was necessary, on the contrary, to resort to an in-depth and 
multiform representation of the “typical characters” and “typical” events of 
the revolution, of the past and present of the Soviet people. (...) The 
appearance of “sound” contributed a lot to this diverse artistic orientation. 
But even if the mute had remained, his necessity would have prevailed. 

In what relationship is the controversy seen from now on? I consider 
that, substantially, the polemical poetry-prose operated by the Soviets 
corresponds to that of Metz's language-language (which collects, with 
scientific rigor, statements and analyzes of Bazin, Leenhardt, Renoir, 
Rossellini). On the other hand, polemical poetry-prose in the meaning of 
Pasolini and Rohmer is diverse. If the latter defends, in substance, a 
cinema-language, a cinema of representation, Pasolini, on the contrary, does 
not refer to a cinema-language. In the examples that he refers, or could 
refer, of a modern "cinema of poetry" one preferably observes a recovery of 
the values of cinema-language on a basis of cinema-language, a confluence 
of both tendencies in a third that, despite not yet having manifested itself as 
an autonomous synthesis, reveals that "technical consciousness of form", 


then precisely linked by Pasolini to an entire movement of contemporary 
Western culture. 

In substance, the "cinema of poetry", although placed as Pasolini does 
in a precise cultural context, does not necessarily reflect the privileged form 
of "modern" cinema (and this is precisely what Rohmer highlights) but 
rather the symptoms of an evolution. of cinematographic language towards 
forms that would be inappropriate to preemptively define as "poetic." 
Metz's methodology, so terminologically rigorous, can also help in this 
regard. 


PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 
POETRY FILM 


I believe that a reflection on cinema as an expressive language cannot 
begin today without at least keeping in mind the terminology of semiotics. 
Because, in very simple terms, the problem is this: while literary languages 
base their poetic inventions on an institutional basis of instrumental 
language, the common possession of all speakers, cinematographic 
languages do not seem to be founded on anything: they do not have, as a 
real basis, , no communicative language. Consequently, literary languages 
appear immediately valid as a performance at the highest civil level of an 
instrument (a pure and simple instrument) that effectively serves to 
communicate. On the other hand, cinematographic communication would 
be arbitrary and aberrant, without effective instrumental precedents, of 
which everyone is a normal user. In short, men communicate with words, 
not with images: consequently a specific language of images would appear 
as a pure and artificial abstraction. If, as it seems, this reasoning were fair, 
cinema could not physically exist: or, if 1t did, 1t would be a monstrosity, a 
series of insignificant signs. However, cinema communicates. It means that 
it too is based on a heritage of common signs. Semiotics positions itself 
impartially in relation to sign systems: it speaks of 'linguistic sign systems’, 
for example, because they exist, but this does not in any way exclude that 
other sign systems can be theoretically presented. Suppose: mimic sign 
systems. Furthermore, in reality, when integrating spoken language, a 
system of mimic signs must be effectively invoked. 

In fact, a word (len-sign) pronounced with a certain expression has one 
meaning, pronounced with another expression it has another meaning, 


perhaps completely opposite (especially if the speaker is a Neapolitan): a 
word followed by a gesture has a meaning, followed of another gesture, has 
another meaning, etc. 

This "system of mimic signs" that in the reality of communication links 
with the system of linguistic signs and integrates it, can be isolated in the 
laboratory; and studied autonomously. One can even presuppose, as an 
abstract hypothesis, the existence of a single system of mimic signs as the 
only human instrument of communication (all deaf-mute Neapolitans, in 
short): language bases its own practical possibility of existing on such 
hypothetical system of visual signs, by being presupposable by a series of 
naturally communicative archetypes. Of course, this would be very little. 
But then we must immediately add that the recipient of the cinematographic 
product is also accustomed to "reading" reality visually, that is, to having an 
instrumental conversation with the reality that surrounds him as the 
environment of a community: which is expressed fundamentally with the 
pure and simple optical presence of their actions and customs. Walking 
alone down the street, even with cotton in our ears, is a continuous 
conversation between us and the environment that is expressed through the 
images that compose it: physiognomies of the people passing by, their 
gestures, their expressions, their actions. , their silences, their grimaces, 
their attitudes, their collective reactions (groups of people stopped in front 
of traffic lights, crowds around a traffic accident or around the fish-woman 
in Porta Capuana); Furthermore: traffic signs, directions, anti-clockwise 
circulation discs, and ultimately objects and things that are presented loaded 
with meanings and, therefore, brutally "speak" with their mere presence. 

But there is more - a theorist would say -: that is, there is a whole world, 
in man, that is expressed predominantly through significant images (do we 
want to invent, by analogy, the term im-signs?): it is the world of memory 
and dreams. 

Any effort to reconstruct memory is a "series of im-signs", that is, 
primarily, a cinematographic sequence. (Where have I seen that person? 
Wait... it seems to me that in Zagora -images of Zagora with its greenish 
palm trees on the pink earth-... in the company of Abdel-Kadet... -images of 
Abdel-Kader and the "person" who They walk towards the barracks of the 


old French outposts—etc.) And so on, each dream 1s a series of im-signs, 
which has all the characteristics of cinematographic sequences: close-up 
frames, long shots, inserts, etc. 

There exists, in short, a complex world of significant images—whether 
it is the mimicry or environmental images that adorn the len-signs, or those 
of memories and dreams—that prefigures and is proposed as fundamentally 
“instrumental” of the cinematographic communication. 

And here, marginally, an observation is necessary: while the 
instrumental communication that is at the base of poetic or philosophical 
communication is already extremely elaborate, it is ultimately a real and 
historically complex and mature system—the visual communication that is 
at the base of cinematographic language is, on the contrary, extremely 
crude, almost animal. Both mimicry and raw reality, as well as dreams and 
memory mechanisms, are almost pre-human facts, or ones that are on the 
borders of what is human: in any case, pre-grammatical and fundamentally 
pre-morphological (dreams appear at the level of the unconscious, and also 
mnemonic mechanisms; mimicry is a sign of extreme civil elementality, 
etc.). The linguistic instrument on which cinema is implemented is 
therefore of an irrational type: and this explains the profound dreamlike 
quality of cinema, and also its absolute and essential, let's say, object 
concretion. To express myself quickly: every system of language-signs 1s 
collected and enclosed in a dictionary. Outside of that dictionary nothing 
exists, except perhaps the mimicry that accompanies the signs in oral 
practice. Each of us has, therefore, in our heads a dictionary, lexically 
incomplete, but practically perfect, of the sign system of our environment 
and our country. The writer's operation consists of taking the words from 
that dictionary, like objects kept in a box, and giving them a particular use: 
particular with respect to the historical moment of the word and his own. 
From there comes an increase in the historicity of the word: that is, an 
increase in meaning. If that writer is important, in future dictionaries his 
"particular use of the word" will appear as an addition to the institution. The 
expressive operation, or invention of the writer, is therefore an addition of 
historicity, that is, reality, to the language: therefore, the writer works on the 
language as an instrumental linguistic system and as a cultural tradition. His 


act, described toponymically, is one: reworking of the meaning of the sign. 
The sign was there, in the dictionary, boxed, ready for use. On the other 
hand, for the film auteur, the act, which is fundamentally similar, is much 
more complicated. There is no dictionary of images. There is no image 
boxed and ready for use. If by chance we wanted to imagine a dictionary of 
images we would have to imagine an infinite dictionary, as the dictionary of 
possible words remains infinite. The cinematographic author does not have 
a dictionary but an infinite possibility: he does not take his signs (im-signs) 
from the box, from the chest, from the baggage, but from chaos, where 
everything that exists are mere possibilities or shadows of mechanical and 
dreamlike communication. 

Therefore, described toponymically, the operation of the 
cinematographic author is not one, but double. In practice: 1) it must take 
the im-sign from chaos, make it possible, and presuppose it stored in a 
dictionary of significant im-signs (mime, environment, dream, memory); 2) 
then carry out the writer's operation: that is, add to this purely 
morphological im-sign the individual expressive quality. In short, while the 
writer's operation is an aesthetic invention, that of the cinematographic 
author is first linguistic and then aesthetic. 

It is true that over fifty years of cinema, a kind of cinematographic 
dictionary has been established, that is, a convention, whose curious 
characteristic is that it is stylistic rather than grammatical. Let's take the 
image of the wheels of the train that run between puffs of steam: it is not a 
phrase, it is a styleme. This suggests that, since cinema evidently has its 
own true grammatical regulations, it will never be able to achieve, so to 
speak, a stylistic grammar - every time a cinematographic author must 
make a film he is obliged to repeat that double operation to which I was 
referring to. And content, as a rule, with a certain inarticulate quantity of 
expressive modes that, born as stylemas, have become phrases. In 
compensation, the cinematographic author must not develop a secular 
stylistic tradition, but only decade by decade: there is practically no 
convention whose contradiction causes excessive scandal. Its "historical 
addition" to the im-sign applies to an im-sign of very short life. Perhaps 
from there comes a certain feeling of the expiration of cinema: its 


grammatical signs are the objects of a world chronologically exhausted at 
each moment: the suits of the thirties, the cars of the fifties...: everything is 
"things" without etymology , or with an etymology that is expressed in the 
corresponding word system. 

The evolution that presides over the creative fashion of costumes or the 
taste that invents car bodies is followed by the meaning of the words that 
adapt to them: objects, on the other hand, are impenetrable: they are inert 
and only say about themselves what they are at that moment. The dictionary 
where the film author places them in his operation No. | is not enough to 
give them a significant historical background for everyone, immediately 
and subsequently. Therefore, a certain univocality and a certain 
determinism are observed in the object that becomes a cinematographic 
image: and it is natural that this should be so. Because the len-sign used by 
the writer has been previously elaborated by an entire grammatical, popular 
and cultured history: on the other hand, the im-sign used by the 
cinematographic author has been ideally extracted an instant before only by 
him - by analogy with a possible dictionary for communicating 
communities through images—of the dull chaos of things. But I must insist: 
if the images or im-signs are not organized in a dictionary and do not have a 
grammar, they are, nevertheless, common heritage. All of us, with our own 
eyes, have seen the famous locomotive run with its wheels and pistons. It 
belongs to our visual memory and our dreams: if we see it in reality "it tells 
us something": its appearance on a desert plain tells us, for example, how 
moving the industriousness of man is and how enormous the capacity of 
industrial society. , and therefore of the capitalist, to annex new territories 
of users; and, at the same time, it tells some of us that the machinist is an 
exploited man who, nevertheless, carries out his work with dignity for a 
society that is as it is, even if it is his exploiters who identify with it, etc. 
The locomotive object is capable of saying all this as a possible 
cinematographic symbol, in direct communication with ourselves: and 
indirectly, as a common visual heritage, with others. Consequently, there are 
no "ugly objects" in reality: they are all significant enough in themselves to 
become symbolic signs. This is why operation No. 1 of the cinematographic 
author is valid: he chooses a series of objects or things or passages or 


people as phrases (signs of a symbolic language) that, if they have a 
historical grammatical history invented at that moment - like in a kind of 
“happening” dominated by the idea of choice and montage—also have a 
long and intense pre-grammatical history. 

In short, in the same way that the pre-grammaticality of spoken signs 
has a right of citizenship in the style of a poet, the pre-grammaticality of 
objects will have a right of citizenship in the style of a film author. And this 
is another way of saying what we had already said before: cinema is 
fundamentally dreamlike due to the elemental nature of its archetypes (let 
us repeat them: habitual and, therefore, unconscious observation of the 
environment, mimicry, memory, dreams) and due to the fundamental 
prevalence of the pre-grammaticality of objects as symbols of visual 
language. 

One more thing: in his search for a dictionary as a fundamental and 
preliminary operation, the film author will never be able to collect abstract 
terms. This is probably the main difference between the literary work and 
the cinematographic work (if this comparison is worth making). The 
linguistic, or grammatical, institution of the cinematographic author is 
constituted by images: and the images are always concrete, never abstract 
(only in a millennial foresight is it possible to conceive 1mage-symbols that 
undergo a process similar to that of words, or at least at of the roots that, 
concrete in their origin, have become abstract due to the fixation of use). 
For this reason, cinema is, for the moment, a non-philosophical artistic 
language. It can be a parable, never a direct conceptual expression. Here, 
therefore, is a third way of affirming the prevalent artisticity of cinema, its 
expressive violence, its dreamlike corporeality: that is, its fundamental 
metaphoricity. 

In conclusion, all this should make us think that the language of cinema 
is fundamentally a "language of poetry." Historically and concretely, after 
some attempts, suddenly truncated at the time of its origins, the 
cinematographic tradition that has been formed seems to be that of a "prose 
language", or, at least, that of a "narrative prose language". . 

(This is true, but, as we will see, it is a particular and surreptitious 
prose: because the fundamentally irrational element of cinema is 


ineliminable. The reality is that, at the very moment in which cinema has 
presented itself as a "technique" or A new "genre" of expression, it has also 
been presented as a new technique or genre of evasion spectacle: with a 
number of consumers unimaginable for the other expressive forms. This 
means that it has suffered a violence, which on the other hand is quite 
predictable and inevitable. That is to say: all its irrational, dreamlike, 
elemental and barbaric elements have been kept below the level of 
consciousness: that is, they have been exploited as an unconscious element 
of shock and enchantment: and on this hypnotic monster that is always a 
film, it has that narrative convention has been rapidly built up which has 
provided material for useless and pseudo-critical parallels with the theater 
and the novel. Such a narrative convention undoubtedly belongs, by 
analogy, to the language of prose communication: but with this language it 
only has in common the external aspect—the logical and illustrative 
procedures—while lacking a fundamental element of the “prose language”: 
rationality. Its foundation is that mythical and infantile sub-film that, by the 
very nature of cinema, circulates under any commercial film, even if it is 
not unworthy, that is, sufficiently adult civically and aesthetically. However 
—as we will see later—even art films have contributed this “prose 
language” as their own specific language, this narrative convention free of 
expressive, impressionist, expressionist, etc. edges). 

It can be stated, however, that the tradition of cinematographic 
language, as it has been historically formed in these first decades, is 
tendentially naturalistic and objective. This is such an _ intriguing 
contradiction that it deserves to be carefully observed in its motives and in 
its deeper technical connotations. In fact, when synoptically summarizing 
what we have said, it turns out: the linguistic archetypes of im-signs are the 
images of memory and dreams, that is, images of "communication with 
ourselves" (and only of indirect communication with others, as the image 
that another has of a thing about which I speak, is a common reference): 
those archetypes present, therefore, a direct basis of "subjectivity" to the 
im-signs, and consequently a maximum belonging to the world of poeticity: 
in this way the tendency of cinematographic language should be an 
expressively subjective-lyrical tendency. 


But, as we have seen, 1m-signs also have other archetypes: the mimic 
integration of what is spoken and the reality seen by the eyes with its 
thousand closely signaletic signs. These archetypes are profoundly different 
from those of memory and dreams: that 1s, they are brutally objective, they 
belong to a type of "communication with others" that 1s tremendously 
common to everyone and closely functional. So the tendency they give to 
the language of 1m-signs is a largely objective and informative tendency. 

Third fact: Operation No. 1 that the director must carry out—that is, the 
choice of his vocabulary of im-signs, as a possible instrumental linguistic 
institution—certainly does not have the objectivity that a true and proper 
common vocabulary has. instituted as that of words. Consequently, there is 
already a first subjective moment even in operation No. 1, in that the first 
choice of possible images cannot be determined by the ideological and 
poetic vision of reality that the director has at that moment. Therefore, new 
coercion of tendency subjectivity of the language of im-signs. But this fact 
has also been contradicted: the brief stylistic history of cinema, precisely 
due to the expressive limitation imposed by the numerical enormity of the 
film's recipients, has caused the stylemes to immediately become syntagms 
of cinema, and therefore returned, to linguistic institutionality, are very few, 
and fundamentally crude (remember the eternal example of the locomotive 
wheels; the infinite series of close-ups that are entirely identical to each 
other, etc.). All this constitutes a conventional moment of the language of 
im-signs, and ensures once again an elementary objective conventionalism. 
In short, cinema, or the language of im-signs, has a double nature: it is at 
the same time extremely objective (to the limit of an insurmountable and 
vulgar naturalistic fatality). The two moments of this nature coexist closely, 
and are not even separable in the laboratory. Literary language is also 
naturally based on a double tendency: but in it the two natures are 
separable: there is a "language of poetry" and a "language of prose", so 
differentiated from each other that they are truly diachronic, to the point of 
point of following two different stories. Through words, I can do two 
different operations, a "poem" or a "story." Through images, at least until 
now, I can only make cinema (which only due to nuances can tend towards 
greater or lesser poeticity or greater or lesser prosaicity: this in theory. We 


have already seen how in practice a tradition has quickly been established. 
"language of narrative cinematographic prose"). 

Of course there are borderline cases. Where the poeticity of language is 
exasperatedly evident. For example, Un chien andalou by Bunuel, 
declaredly executed according to a register of pure expressiveness: but, for 
this, it needs the signal ethic poster of surrealism. And let's say in passing 
that, as a surrealist product, it is supreme. Very few works, both literary and 
pictorial, can compete with it, because its poetic quality is corrupted and 
made unreal by its content, that is, the poetics of surrealism, which is a kind 
of quite brutal "contentism" (through which words or pains lose their 
expressive purity, to submit to a monstrous "contentist" impurity). On the 
contrary, the purity of cinematographic images of surreal content is exalted 
much more than obfuscated. Because what surrealism sets in motion in 
cinema is the real dreamlike nature of dreams and unconscious memory, 
etc. Since cinema lacks, as I said before, a conceptual and abstract lexicon, 
it is powerfully metaphorical, at best, it starts immediately, a fortiori, at the 
level of metaphor. However, particular metaphors, specifically intended, 
always carry with them something inevitably crude and conventional. Think 
of the busy or happy flights of pigeons, to metaphorize moods of activity or 
joy in the spirit of the character, etc. In short, the nuanced, barely 
perceptible metaphor, the millimeter-thick poetic crust—what separates “A 
Silvia” from a breath and from an abyss of the institutional Petrarchan- 
Arkkadian language—does not seem possible in cinema. That poetically 
metaphorical part that is clamorously possible in cinema 1s always in close 
osmosis with the other nature, the closely communicative nature of prose. 
Which, on the other hand, is what has prevailed in the brief tradition of the 
history of cinema, embracing in a single linguistic convention art films and 
escape films, masterpieces and serials. And yet, the entire trend of the latest 
cinema, from Rossellini as Socrates to the "nouvelle vague", to the 
production of these years, these months (including, I suppose, most of the 
films at the Pesaro festival) , heads towards a "cinema of poetry." The 
question that comes to mind is this: How is “the language of poetry” 
theoretically possible in cinema? 


I would like to answer this question outside the strictly cinematographic 
sphere, that is, freeing the situation and acting with the assured freedom of a 
particular and concrete relationship between cinema and _ literature. 
Therefore, I will momentarily transform the question: "Is a language of 
poetry possible in cinema?" into the question: "Is the technique of free 
indirect narration possible in cinema?" Later we will see the reasons for this 
shift: that 1s, we will see how the birth of a technical tradition of the 
language of poetry in cinema is linked to a particular form of free indirect 
cinematographic narration. 

But, first, two words are needed to establish what I mean by "free 
indirect narration." It is simply the immersion of the author in the mood of 
his character, and consequently the adoption, by the author, not only of the 
psychology of his character, but also of his language. In literature, there 
have always been cases of free indirect narration. A potential and 
emblematic free indirect narration exists even in Dante, when he uses, for 
mimetic reasons, words that it is unimaginable to think of as being used by 
him, and that belong to the social sphere of his characters: expressions of 
polite language, of photo-novel of the period, for Piero and Francesca, the 
“tacos” for the municipal Lazaronitum, etc. Naturally, the use of "direct 
free" first broke out with naturalism (see the poetic and archaizing work of 
Verga), and then with crepuscular-intimist literature: that is, the 19th 
century is the one that is expressed with great profusion through the revived 
narratives. A constant characteristic of all revived narratives is that one 
cannot do without a certain sociological awareness on the part of the author 
of the environment he evokes: it is practically the sociological condition of 
the character that determines his language (be it specialist language, slang, 
dialect, dialectized). It will then be enough to make a distinction between 
interior monologue and indirect free narration: the interior monologue is a 
narration revived by the author in a character who is from his circle, at least 
ideally, from his generation, from his social situation: consequently, the 
language It may be the same: the psychological and _ objective 
individualization of the character is, in that case, not a fact of language, but 
of style. The "free indirect" is more naturalistic, in that it is a true direct 
narration without quotes, and therefore implies the use of the character's 


language. In bourgeois literature deprived of class consciousness (that is, 
identifying itself with all humanity) very often the "free indirect" is a 
pretext: the author constructs a character, often speaking an invented 
language, to express a own and particular conception of the world. It is in 
this "protextual indirection"—for both good and bad reasons—that one can 
find a written narrative with strong quantitative components taken from the 
"language of poetry." 

In cinema, direct narration corresponds to the "subjective plane." In 
direct narration, the author steps aside and gives the floor to his character, 
putting it in quotes: 


And the poet was already climbing in front of me, 
and said: «Come now: see what happened 
meridian from the sun and to the shore 

already covers the night with the foot Morroco." 


Through direct narration, Dante relates the words of the sweet 
pedagogue as they are. When a scriptwriter uses the expression: "As seen 
by Accattone, Stella walks through the stunted meadow", or "Close-up of 
Cabin that observes and sees... Maybe, among the acacias, some boys 
advancing playing instruments and dancing" outlines the outline of those 
shots that at the time of filming, and even more so at the time of editing the 
film, will be subjective. There is no shortage, almost always due to their 
extravagance, of famous subjective shots: remember the one of the corpse 
that sees the world as someone lying in a coffin can see it, that is, from 
bottom to top and in motion. 

In the same way that writers often do not have a precise technical 
awareness of an operation such as free indirect narration, filmmakers have 
also until now created the stylistic conditions of such operations with the 
most complete ignorance, or with a very approximate knowledge. 
However, there 1s no doubt that cinema can also use a free indirect 
narration: let us call this operation "subjective free indirect" (which, with 
respect to the literary analogue, can be infinitely less articulated and 
complex). And, since we have established a distinction between "free 


indirect" and "internal monologue", it will be necessary to determine which 
of the two operations the "subjective free indirect" is closest to. It is clear 
that it cannot be a true and proper "internal monologue", insofar as cinema 
does not have the possibilities of interiorization and abstraction that the 
word has: it is an "internal monologue" through images, that is all. It lacks, 
therefore, all the abstract and theoretical dimension, explicitly used in the 
evocative-cognitive act of the monologuing character. This lack of an 
element—which in literature is constituted by the thoughts expressed by 
conceptual or abstract words—means that a “free indirect subjective” never 
corresponds perfectly to what the internal monologue is tn literature. 

On the other hand, I am not able to cite in the history of cinema - until 
the early sixties - cases of total disappearance of the author in a character: 
that is, a film that is entirely a "free indirect subjective" insofar as all the 
action is narrated through the character, in an absolute internalization of his 
internal system of allusions, it seems to me that it does not exist. However, 
if the "subjective free indirect" does not correspond entirely to the "internal 
monologue", it corresponds even less to the true and exact free indirect. 
When a writer "relives the narrative" of his character, he immerses himself 
in his psychology but also in his language: indirect free narration, therefore, 
is always linguistically differentiated with respect to the writer's language. 
Reproducing, reviving them, the various languages of the various types of 
social conditions is possible for the writer, due to the fact that they exist. 
Every linguistic reality is a set of differentiated and socially differentiating 
languages: and the writer who uses the "free indirect" must be extremely 
aware of this: that it is also an aspect of class consciousness. But, as we 
have seen, the reality of the possible "institutional cinematographic 
language" does not exist: either it is infinite; and in each case the author 
must cut out a vocabulary. But, even with such a vocabulary, the language is 
necessarily interdialectal and international: because eyes are the same all 
over the world. They cannot be taken into consideration, because there are 
no special languages, sublanguages, jargons; social differentiations, in a few 
words. Or if they exist, as they actually do exist, they are absolutely beyond 
any possibility of cataloging and use. Indeed, the "look" of a peasant - let's 
say a town or a region in prehistoric conditions of underdevelopment - 


encompasses another type of reality, than the look, on that same reality, of 
an educated bourgeois: not only do they both see concretely, "diverse 
series" of things, but that a thing, in itself, is diverse in the two "looks." 
However, all this cannot be institutionalized, it is merely intuitive. 
Practically, therefore, at a possible common linguistic level based on 
"looks" at things, the difference that a director can pick up between himself 
and a character is psychological and social. But not linguistics. For this 
reason, any naturalistic mimesis of a language, of a hypothetical "look" that 
is not that of reality, is completely impossible for him. 

Consequently, if he immerses himself in his character, and tells the story 
through him or represents the world, he cannot use that formidable 
differentiating instrument that is language. Its operation cannot be 
linguistic, but stylistic. 

On the other hand, even the writer who hypothetically relives the 
narrative of a character socially identical to himself cannot differentiate his 
psychology through language—which is his own—but through style. In 
practice, through certain typical procedures of the "language of poetry." 

The fundamental characteristic, therefore, of the "free indirect 
subjective" is that it is not linguistic, but stylistic. And, consequently, it can 
be defined as an internal monologue deprived of the explicit abstract 
conceptual and philosophical element. 

This, at least theoretically, means that the "indirect free subjective" 
implies a very articulated possibility in cinema: it even liberates the 
expressive possibilities included in the traditional narrative convention, in a 
kind of return to the origins: until we find again in the technical means of 
cinema the original dreamlike, barbaric, irregular, aggressive, visionary 
quality. The "indirect free subjective" manages to establish in cinema a 
possible tradition of "technical language of poetry." 

As concrete examples of all this, I will cite Antonioni, Bertolucci and 
Godard - but I could also add Rocha from Brazil, or Forman from 
Czechoslovakia, and naturally many more (presumably, many of the authors 
of the Pesaro Festival). 

As for Antonioni (Deserto rosso) I would not like to dwell on the points 
that are universally recognizable as "poetic", and which, however, are many. 


For example, those two or three violet flowers out of focus in the 
foreground, in the frame in which the two protagonists enter the neurotic 
worker's house: and those same two or three violet flowers, which reappear 
in the background—no longer out of focus, but fiercely sharp—in the 
output frame. Or the dream sequence: which, after so much coloristic 
exquisiteness, is improvisedly conceived in an obvious Technicolor (to 
imitate, or better, revive, through a "subjective free indirect" the primary 
idea that a child has of the beaches tropical). Or also the sequence of the 
preparation for the trip to Patagonia: the workers listening, etc.; that 
wonderful close-up of an incredibly "real" Emilian worker, followed by a 
crazy bottom-up pan along an electric blue stripe on the whitewashed walls 
of the store. All this demonstrates a deep, mysterious and, at times, very 
high intensity, in the formal idea that ignites Antonioni's fantasy. But, to 
demonstrate that the basis of the film is substantially this formalism, I 
would like to examine two aspects of a particular stylistic operation (the 
same one that I will also examine in Bertolucci and Godard) that is 
extremely significant. The two moments of this operation are: 1) The 
successive approximation of two points of view, of insignificant diversity, 
to the same image: that is, the succession of two frames that frame the same 
fragment of reality, first up close, then from a little further; or, first frontally 
and then a little more obliquely; or, finally, even on the same axis but with 
two different objectives. From this is born an insistence that becomes 
obsessive: as a myth of the substantial and anguishing autonomous beauty 
of things. 2) The technique of making the characters enter and exit the 
frame, by which, sometimes obsessively, the montage consists of a series of 
"frames" - which I would call informal - where the characters enter, say or 
do something , and then they leave, leaving the painting again in its pure 
and absolute meaning as a painting: which is followed by another analogous 
painting, where the characters then enter, etc. In this way the world is 
presented as regulated by a myth of pure pictorial beauty, which the 
characters invade, true, but adapting themselves to the rules of that beauty, 
rather than profaning it with their presence. 

The law, internal to the film, of "obsessive frames" therefore clearly 
demonstrates the prevalence of a formalism as a myth finally liberated, and 


therefore poetic (my use of the word formalism does not imply any value 
judgment: I know perfectly well that there is an authentic and sincere 
formalist inspiration: the poetry of language). But how was this “liberation” 
possible for Antonioni? Very simply, he has been able to create the "stylistic 
condition" through a "free indirect subjective" that coincides with the entire 
film. In the Deserto rosso, Antonioni no longer applies, according to a 
somewhat crude contamination, as in the previous films, his own formalist 
vision of the world to a generically compromised content (the problem of 
the neurosis of alienation): but he looks at the world by immersing himself 
in its neurotic protagonist, reliving it through her "look" (which, not by 
chance, this time goes decidedly beyond the clinical limit: suicide has 
already been attempted). Through this stylistic mechanism, Antonioni has 
liberated his own most real moment: he has finally been able to represent 
the world seen with his eyes, because he has replaced, en bloc, the vision of 
the world of a sick woman, with his own delirious vision of aestheticism: 
substitution in block justified by the possible analogy of both visions. If 
there were something arbitrary in such a substitution, there would be 
nothing to object to. It is clear that the "indirect free subjective" is 
pretextual: and Antonioni has arbitrarily taken advantage of it to allow 
himself the maximum poetic freedom, a freedom that reaches - and for this 
reason 1s exciting - the arbitrariness. 

The obsessive immobility of the frames is also typical in Bertolucci's 
film Prima della rivoluzione. Here, however, they have a different meaning 
than in Antonioni. It is no longer the fragment of the world framed by the 
frame and transformed by the frame into a piece of figurative beauty in 
itself that interests Bertolucci, as it interested Antonioni. Bertolucci's 
formalism is infinitely less pictorial: and his framing does not act 
metaphorically on reality, sectioning it into as many mysteriously 
autonomous places as there are paintings. Bertolucci's framing adheres to 
reality, according to a somewhat realistic canon (according to a technique of 
poetic language carried out, as we will see later, by the classics, from 
Charlot to Bergman): the immobility of the frame on a fragment of reality 
(the Parma river, the streets of Parma, etc.) serves to witness the elegance of 


an indecisive and deep love, precisely with respect to that fragment of 
reality. 

The entire stylistic system of Prima della rivoluzione is, practically, a 
long "free indirect subjective", based on the dominant mood of the film's 
protagonist, the young neurotic aunt. But while in Antonioni the 
substitution of the vision of the sick woman for the vision of the feverish 
formalism of the author is carried out en bloc, in Bertolucci this substitution 
is not carried out globally: what is operated is rather a contamination 
between the vision of the world of the neurotic and that of the author: 
which, being inevitably analogous, are not easily distinguishable, they 
merge one into another: they claim the same style. The expressively acute 
moments of the film are, precisely, the "Insistencies" of the framing and the 
rhythms of the montage, whose basic realism (the neorealist ancestry of 
Rosellini, and the mythical realism of some younger master) is carried 
through the abnormal duration of a frame or an editing rhythm, until it 
explodes in a kind of technical scandal. Such insistence on details, 
especially on certain details of the ex-cursus, is a deviation from the film 
system: it is the temptation to make another film. It is, in short, the presence 
of the author, who transcends the film itself, with a freedom outside of 
norms, which is ultimately the latent inspiration of love for the poetic world 
of one's own life experiences. A moment of naked and raw subjectivity, in 
its natural state, in a film where (as in Antonioni's) subjectivity is entirely 
mystified through that process of false objectivism towards a pretextual 
"free indirect subjective." In short, under the technique produced by the 
disoriented, uncoordinated state of mind, assaulted by details, attracted by 
coercive attention, etc., of the protagonist - the world as it is seen by the no 
less neurotic author continually emerges: dominated by an elegant and 
never classic elegiac spirit. 

There is, however, something brutal in Godard's culture, and perhaps 
also slightly vulgar: the elegy is inconceivable to him because, being a 
Parisian, he cannot feel afflicted by such a provincial and peasant 
sentiment; Antonioni's classicist formalism is also inconceivable to him, 
and for identical reasons: he is entirely post-impressionist, he does not 
possess any of the old sensuality stagnant in the conservative, and marginal, 


pagan-Roman area, even if, as in Antonioni, very Europeanized. Godard 
does not pose any moral imperative: neither does he feel the normativity of 
Marxist commitment (an old thing) nor academic bad conscience (a 
provincial thing). His vitality lacks restraints, modesty, or scruples. He 
reconstitutes, in himself, the world: he is even cynical towards himself. 
Godard's poetics is ontological, it is called cinema. His formalism is, 
therefore, a poetic technicality by its very nature: everything that a camera 
fixes in motion is beautiful: it is the technical, and therefore poetic, 
restitution of reality. Godard also, naturally, plays the usual game: he too 
needs a "dominant state of mind" of the protagonist, to guarantee his 
technical freedom: a neurotic and scandalous dominant state in the 
relationship with reality. Consequently, Godard's protagonists are also sick, 
exquisite flowers of the bourgeoisie: but they are not undergoing treatment. 
They are very serious, but vital, beyond the limits of pathology: they simply 
represent the average of a new anthropological type. Also in his relationship 
with the world, obsession is characteristic: the obsessive fixation on a detail 
or a gesture (and here the cinematographic technique intervenes, capable, 
more and better than the literary technique, of exasperating situations). But 
in Godard it is not about insistence exceeding any bearable time on the 
same object: in him there is neither the cult of the object as a form (as in 
Antonioni), nor the cult of the object as a symbol of a lost world (as in 
Bertolucci): Godard has no cult, and he treats everything the same, 
frontally: his pretextual "free indirect" is a frontal, indifferent and iterative 
solution of a thousand details of the world, without a solution of continuity, 
assembled with cold and almost pleased obsession (typical of its amoral 
protagonist) of a disintegration reconstructed into unity through that 
inarticulate language. Godard completely lacks classicism; one could rather 
speak, in his case, of neo-cubism. But we could talk about a non-tonal 
neocubism. Under the stories of his films, under the long "subjective free 
indirections" that undermine the state of mind of the protagonists, there 1s 
always a film made for the pure pleasure of the restitution of a reality 
divided by technique and reconstructed by a scoundrel Braque. , mechanical 
and asymmetric. 


"Poetry cinema" - as it appears a few years after its birth - therefore has 
in common the characteristic of producing films of a dual nature. The film 
that is normally seen and accepted is a "free indirect subjective", sometimes 
irregular and approximate - very free, in the end: due to the fact that the 
author makes use of the "dominant psychological mood in the film". », 
which is that of a sick, abnormal protagonist, to make him a continuous 
mimesis—which allows him a lot of anomalous and provocative stylistic 
freedom. Under this film, another film takes place—the one that the author 
would have made even without the pretext of the visual mimesis of his 
protagonist: a film totally and freely of an expressive-expressionist nature. 
Indices of the presence of this unmade underground film are, precisely, as 
we have seen in the detailed analyses, the framing and the obsessive editing 
rhythms. This obsessiveness not only contradicts the norm of the usual 
cinematographic language, but also the internal regulation of the film as a 
freely indirect subjective. That is to say, it is the moment in which 
language, following a diverse and often more authentic inspiration, frees 
itself from function, and presents itself as "language in itself", style. The 
"cinema of poetry" is in reality, therefore, deeply based on the exercise of 
style as an inspiration, in most cases, sincerely poetic: capable of 
suppressing any suspicion of mystification of the pre-textuality of the 
complete «indirect subjective». 

What does this all mean? It means that a common technical-stylistic 
tradition is being formed: that is, a language of poetry cinema. Such 
language currently tends to present itself as diachronic with respect to the 
language of cinematographic narrative: diachronic that seems destined to 
become increasingly accentuated as occurs in literary systems. This nascent 
technical-stylistic tradition is based on the set of cinematographic stylems, 
which have been formed so naturally, based on the anomalous 
psychological excesses of the protagonists chosen pretextually: or better, 
based on a substantially formalist vision of the author's world. (informal in 
Antonioni, elegiac in Bertolucci, technical in Godard, etc.). Expressing this 
inner vision necessarily requires a special language, with its styles and 
technicalities inherent to inspiration, which, being fundamentally formalist, 
has in them simultaneously its instrument and its object. 


The series of "cinematic stylems" born in this way and cataloged in a 
barely founded tradition and still without norms that are not intuitive and I 
would almost say pragmatic all coincide with the typical processes of 
specifically cinematographic expression. They are pure linguistic facts, and 
therefore require specific linguistic expressions. Naming them means 
tracing a possible "prosody" not yet codified and functioning, but whose 
normativity is already potential (from Paris to Rome, from Prague to 
Brasilia). The first characteristic of these constituent signs of a poetry film 
tradition consists of that phenomenon that is normally and banally defined 
by professionals with the phrase: "letting the camera notice." That is to say, 
the great maxim of wise filmmakers, in force until the early sixties: "Never 
let the camera be noticed!", has been replaced by the opposite maxim. As 
two opposite poles, epistemological and gnomic, they appear unequivocally 
defining the presence of two diverse film-making procedures: two diverse 
cinematographic languages. But in this case it is necessary to add this: the 
general and common characteristic of the great cinematographic poems, 
from Charlot to Mizoguchi, to Bergman, was that "the camera was not 
noticeable": that is, they were not shot according to a canon of "language." 
of poetry cinema. His poetry was beyond language as a technique of 
language. The fact that the camera was not noticeable meant that the 
language adhered to the meanings, putting itself at its service: it was 
transparent to perfection; It did not superimpose itself on the facts, violating 
them through the crazy semantic deformations that are due to its presence 
as a continuous technical-stylistic consciousness. Let us remember the 
sequence of the boxing match in City Lights\ between Charlot and a 
champion, as always, much stronger than him: the stupendous comedy of 
Charlot's ballet, those little steps of his a little to the right and a little to the 
left, symmetrical , useless, distressed and irresistibly ridiculous: well, there 
the camera was still and picked up any "general." He didn't let himself be 
noticed. Or let us remember one of the last products of classical poetry 
cinema: in Bergman's Eye of the Devil, when Don Juan and Pablo emerge 
from hell after three hundred years, and see the world again, the appearance 
of the world—something so extraordinary — is given by Bergman with a 
“long shot” of the two protagonists in a somewhat jungle and spring-like 


piece of countryside, and a large “total” on a Swedish panorama, of 
disturbing beauty in its crystalline and humble insignificance. The camera 
was still, framing those images in an absolutely normal way. He didn't let 
himself be noticed. Consequently, the poeticity of classical films was not 
achieved using a specific language of poetry. This means that they were not 
poems, but stories: classic cinema has been and is narrative: its language is 
that of prose. Poetry is internal: like, suppose, in the stories of Chekhov or 
Melville. The formation of a "language of cinematographic poetry" 
therefore implies the possibility of creating, on the contrary, pseudo-stories, 
written in the language of poetry: the possibility, in short, of a prose of art, 
of a series of lyrical pages, whose subjectivity is ensured by the pretextual 
use of the "indirect free subjective": and whose true protagonist is the style. 
The camera, therefore, is noticeable, and for good reason. The alternation of 
different lenses, a 25 or a 300 on the same face, the waste of the zoom, with 
its very high lenses, which are planted on things, dilating them like bread 
with too much yeast, the constant and feignedly casual backlights with their 
glare on the camera, the hesitant movements of the hand-held camera, the 
exasperated tracking shots, the wrong montages for expressive reasons, the 
irritating splices, the endless immobilities on the same image, etc., all this 
technical code has been born almost out of intolerance to the rules, by an 
irregular and provocative need for freedom, by a diversely authentic or 
delicious taste for anarchy: but it has quickly become a canon, a linguistic 
and prosodic heritage, which is of contemporary interest to all world 
cinematography. 

What usefulness can there be in having individualized, and in a certain 
way baptized, this recent technical-stylistic tradition of a "cinema of 
poetry"? Obviously, a simple terminological utility: it lacks meaning if we 
do not then proceed to a comparative examination of this phenomenon, in a 
broader cultural, social and political situation. Now, cinema, probably since 
1936, the year Modern Times appeared, has always been ahead of literature: 
or at least it has catalyzed, with an opportunity that made it chronologically 
earlier, on deep socio-political motives that little later they characterized 
literature. For this reason, cinematographic neorealism (Romma citta 
aperta) has prefigured all Italian literary neorealism of the postwar period 


and part of the 1950s: the neo-decadent and neo-formalist films of Fellini or 
Antonioni have prefigured the Italian neo-avant-garde revival. and the 
disappearance of neorealism; The "nouvelle vague" has anticipated the 
"école du regard", clamorously proclaiming the first symptoms public; The 
new cinema of some socialist republics has been the first and most striking 
evidence of a general awakening in those countries of interest in formalism 
of Western origin, as a continuation of an interrupted Noucentista motif, etc. 
Finally, within a general framework, the formation of a language tradition 
of "cinema poetry" is presented as an index of a strong and general 
reappearance of formalism, as an average and typical production of the 
cultural development of neo-capitalism. (Naturally there is a reservation, 
due to my moralism as a Marxist, of a possible alternative: that is, a renewal 
of that mandate of the writer who at this moment is presented as obsolete). 

Indeed, and to conclude: 

I) The technical-stylistic tradition of a poetry cinema was born in an 
area of neo-formalist research, corresponding to the material and 
predominantly linguistic-stylistic inspiration updated in literary production. 

II) The use of the "indirect free subjective" in poetry films, as we have 
constantly repeated, is pretextual: 1t serves to speak indirectly - through a 
mere narrative alibi - in the first person: and therefore the language used in 
the interior monologues of the pretextual characters is the language of a 
"first person" who sees the world through a substantially irrational 
inspiration: and who to express himself must, therefore, resort to the most 
clamorous technical means of the "language of poetry." ». 

III) Pretextual characters cannot be chosen in the author's own cultural 
sphere: that is, analogous to him, by culture, language and psychology: 
from the "exquisite flowers of the bourgeoisie." If they later belong to 
another social world, they are mythologized and assimilated through the 
typification of anomaly, neurosis or hypersensitivity, etc. That is to say, also 
in the cinema the bourgeoisie identifies itself with all of humanity, in an 
irrational interclassism. 

All this is part of that general movement of recovery, by bourgeois 
culture, of the ground lost in the battle with Marxism and its possible 
revolution. And it is inserted in that movement, in a certain grandiose way, 


of the evolution, we would almost say anthropological, of the bourgeoisie, 
along the lines of an "internal revolution" of capitalism: that is, 
neocapitalism that questions and modifies the structures themselves. , and 
that, in the field of facts, reattributes to poets a late-humanist function: myth 
and technical consciousness of form. 


INTERVIEW WITH ERIC ROHMER: THE 
OLD AND THE NEW 


ERIC ROHMER. — I admire that Pasolini can write this kind of things, 
without stopping making films. The problem of cinematographic language 
interests me a lot, even though I don't know if it is a true or false problem, 
and that it threatens to distract from the work of creation itself. Since this 
problem is extremely abstract, it requires the adoption of an attitude 
towards cinema that is neither that of an author nor that of a spectator. It 
prevents you from feeling the pleasure that watching the film provides. That 
said, I agree with Pasolini on the fact that cinematic language is actually a 
style. There is no cinematographic grammar, but rather a rhetoric that, on 
the one hand, is extremely poor, and on the other, extremely changeable. 


CAHIERS. — What may also be interesting about Pasolini's point of 
view is the distinction he proposes between two moments of cinema: one 
that would be the classical era and another that would be the modern era, 
which would be differentiated, roughly speaking, because for a long time 
The author, the director, has committed all his art to erasing the signs of his 
intervention, to hiding behind his work, while now he increasingly 
manifests his presence... 


ERIC ROHMER. — On this point, I completely disagree with Pasolini. 
I don't think that modern cinema is necessarily a cinema where the camera 
should be felt. It happens that currently there are many films where the 
camera is felt, and before there were also many, but I do not believe that the 
distinction between modern cinema and classic cinema can reside in this 
statement. Nor do I think that modern cinema is exclusively a "cinema of 
poetry", and that ancient cinema is only a cinema of prose or story. For me, 


there is a modern form of prose cinema and "narrative" cinema, where 
poetry is present, but not sought beforehand: it appears in addition, without 
being expressly requested. I don't know if I will be able to explain this point 
well, to the extent that this would force me to judge films of my 
contemporaries, which I refuse to do. In any case, it seems to me that the 
Cahiers on the one hand, the critics on the other, have an excessive 
tendency to be especially interested in a cinema where the camera, the 
author, 1s noticeable - which does not mean that this is the only auteur 
cinema. to the detriment of another cinema, story cinema, which is 
considered classic from the outset, when in my opinion it is no more so than 
the other. Pasolini quotes Godard and Antonioni. Resnais and Varda could 
also be cited. They are very diverse filmmakers, but from a certain point of 
view, they can be put in the same bag. 

As for those, who I don't say I prefer over these, but who I feel are 
closer to the same thing I'm trying to look for, who are they? Filmmakers in 
whom the camera is noticeable, but in which this is not the essential part: it 
is the thing filmed that has the greatest autonomous existence. In other 
words, they are interested in a universe that is not primarily a 
cinematographic universe. Cinema, for them, is less an end than a means, 
while in Resnais, Godard, or Antonioni, one has the impression that cinema 
contemplates itself, that the filmed beings only have existence within the 
film. , or cinema in general. For them, cinema is a means of making 
ourselves known, of revealing beings to ourselves, while for the "modern", 
cinema would fundamentally be a means of revealing cinema itself. They 
are filmmakers who have made few films, and I don't know if they will 
change, if they will go to the other side. I take his films as they are, and also 
less the films in their entirety than some of their moments: certain 
fragments, for example, of Adieu Philippine, particularly the scene with the 
wasps, or this film that you have praised with moderation and that I like it 
enormously: La Vie a l'envers by Alain Jessua. Or also Chabrol in what is 
best about him—because it 1s evident that Chabrol also has a cinephile side, 
but he is a mystifying side and that does not seem the most profound to me. 
Chabrol's characters are interesting regardless of the fact that they are 
filmed. It is a cinema that does not put itself in the foreground, but rather 


proposes situations and characters, while, in the other type of cinema, 
characters and situations seem less interesting to me to the extent that they 
define in the first place a conception of the cinema. 


CAHIERS. — Perhaps both categories can be confused: in Bande a part 
there are characters that are interesting in themselves and to whom the 
filmmaker gives a real existence, and, at the same time, a cinema that 
questions itself. 


ERIC ROHMER. — Of course they can go together. But these 
reflections, precisely, I have made a little after the vision of Bande a part: it 
is a bad example. Bande a part is an extremely moving film, where Godard 
moves us; but it is not the characters who move us, at all. It's something 
else. The characters as such, the girl and the two boys, are only interesting 
because of their situation within the film and their relationships with the 
author. While the characters in Les Godelureaux interest us regardless of 
the way in which the author expresses himself and defends his idea of 
cinema through them, despite the fact that they are also completely 
photogenic. 


CAHIERS. — Aren't we witnessing today a kind of overall evolution in 
the function of the characters, who are increasingly less considered by 
themselves and in themselves, and increasingly play the role of pretexts, of 
masks for the author? 


ERIC ROHMER. — In the films I mention, the characters are not 
excuses. And furthermore, this proves nothing. I speak on my own behalf, 
and I say that I feel more affinities with certain filmmakers, despite 
everything that separates me from them in other areas. I have the 
impression that, progressively, my search is oriented in that direction, and I 
claim the modernity of the thing. A cinema where the camera is invisible 
can be a modern cinema. What I would like to make is a completely 
invisible camera cinema. You can always make the camera less visible. 
There is still much to do (still) in this area. 

On the other hand, modern is a somewhat debased word. You don't have 
to try to be modern, you can be that way if you deserve it. And you don't 


have to be afraid of not being modern either. It doesn't have to become an 
obsession. 


CAHIERS. — For us, the demand for modernity has a controversial 
value: modern filmmakers are all those—including filmmakers with a long 
career, like Renoir—who have not only brought their world into existence, 
but at the same time have returned to it. defining cinema in relation to 
themselves on each occasion, they have oriented it in a new direction. 


ERIC ROHMER. - In what sense? What is admirable about cinema is 
that you can do anything, while, in music or painting, there are taboos, 
prohibitions. In music, you have to choose to place yourself before or after 
twelve-tone music; in painting, to be before or after abstract painting. But in 
cinema, although you have to choose to be before or after the sound, this 
choice is dictated only by the technique. Every time we have tried to define 
new techniques, we have been right, and History, time, has justified this 
attitude. And conversely, every time someone has tried to defend a purely 
aesthetic position, even if it seemed to be linked to technical innovations, 
they have always been wrong, no matter how intelligent they were. For 
example, André Bazin: the most debatable part of his work is precisely his 
defense of a new cinema based on depth of field. That doesn't hold up at all. 
And the same thing happens when it comes to purely realistic cinema. Or 
also with a cinema that was exclusively "poetry cinema"; or a cinema like 
Resnais's, where chronology disappears, where the subjective and the 
objective are mixed. Doors open, but they are doors with no exit. These 
innovations necessarily lack posterity. No one has ever been able to say in 
what direction cinema should go. It has happened that every time it has 
been believed to be going in one direction, it has gone in a completely 
different direction. 

The best and truest thing about the Nouvelle Vague is its technical 
contribution, both in terms of realization and production. It's the fact of 
shooting cheap movies. It is something that has become part of customs and 
from which there is no going back. 


CAHIERS. — Should we not add to these technical innovations that 
have had a happy posterity, the evolution of a more general technique, such 


as that of narration, which has undergone numerous variations, which has 
been fixed in a certain number of conventions coinciding with the reign of 
Hollywood, and which now reacts against these conventions: chronology, 
for example, is not a technique, in the same way as the camera on a tripod 
or the field-reverse field, and, as a technique, susceptible to renewal? 


ERIC ROHMER. —I am in favor of field-contrafield and in favor of 
chronology. I don't want to say that you always have to do the back-and- 
forth or always respect the chronological order, and I don't think this is 
inherent to cinema either; but, in short, the power to reason by analogies, 
the fragmented narration a la dos Passos, or the internal monologue a la 
Joyce and Faulkner, have not prevented the return to the so-called classical 
way of narrating, and even in works that After all, they are also modern. 
Those who have tried to imitate Faulkner or dos Passos have done the most 
horrible things, that is, Sartre in the Chemins de la liberté style. But we 
must avoid reasoning by analogies: the novel is not now in the same 
situation as the cinema. I think that precisely by respecting the 
chronological order is how we will go further and be more modern. It is a 
purely personal opinion, and I am not in a position to prove its truth. But the 
experiences made in the search for a non-chronological cinema show that it 
is an uninteresting path. Also note that most of the filmmakers I have cited 
follow chronological order. Even Godard hasn't done anything really non- 
chronological so far. 


CAHIERS. —It is not really in terms of chronology that the technique 
of narration evolves today. It is rather the same way of conducting the story, 
of structuring the intrigue, that undergoes the greatest changes: there are 
many more ellipses, or some things that have long been considered essential 
are overlooked to highlight others... 


ERIC ROHMER. - I agree with that. That is to say, what was taught 
before is now no longer taught, and what was not taught is taught. But 
poetic cinema is not the best suited to do this; It seems to me that, from the 
point of view of the ellipses, it would be more traditionalist than the other, 
to the extent that 1t would especially show the strong moments of the action. 
Poetic cinema is often made of "morceaux de bravoure." It is preferably in a 


cinema that does not pretend to be poetic, that pretends to be prosaic, where 
an attempt to break the traditional way of narration can be found, but in a 
surreptitious way, not in a spectacular way, without taking over certain 
techniques of the novel. . On this point I have not changed at all: I believe 
that some procedures of the novelists should not be transplanted to the 
cinema. Because the thing must be spontaneous and reach the filmmaker for 
the same needs of his expression, naively, without any reference. 


CAHIERS. —Take the case of Bresson... 


ERIC ROHMER. —But I don't know in which category to place 
Bresson. You could very well say that he is above the categories, but I'm not 
sure about that. Currently, I would rather tend to place him in that of poetic 
cinema, rather than that of narrative cinema. He 1s a filmmaker in whom the 
presence of the camera is felt, even by its absence, I dare say. The camera is 
eclipsed, but this same eclipse indicates that it could be present. The 
filmmaker is greatly felt in Bresson. I think what interests him is the way of 
showing things, rather than showing certain things. In other words, cinema 
is quite an end for him, and not a means. 

Let's talk a little, if you like, about de-dramatization. I don't like the 
word, nor the thing. When a filmmaker, a filmmaker from the 1940s, for 
example Jacques Becker, was asked: "What film would you make if you 
could truly make it with complete freedom?" he answered: "I would like to 
make a film without a story." There are many people who are of this 
opinion. I, on the other hand, think that cinema can be modern and tell a 
story. I don't see why not telling any story is more modern than the 
opposite. This may be true of the modern novel, but we must consider 
cinema itself. Not only must we forget what modern literature is, but it 
would also be necessary to forget what cinema is, and it is for this reason 
that I don't like to talk about it too much. You have to go forward, without 
thinking about anything. But there are filmmakers who can't; There are 
filmmakers who like to reflect on cinema and start from this reflection on 
the occasion of creation, with which cinema constantly looks at itself. I 
don't know which category I am in, I can't judge myself, but I would prefer 
to be in the second category, and every time I see a filmmaker who is very 


open to the outside world, he seduces me, perhaps because I consider that 
currently cinema is not too open to this world. , is a little too closed in on 
itself. Whether expressly or covertly. 


CAHIERS. —Let's return to your example of Rozier's wasp scene: it 
would be, it seems, above all a poetic moment... 


ERIC ROHMER. — Yes. What I wanted to say is that, even filmed 
differently, even filmed by anyone else, it would remain as it is, just as 
poetic. That's not to say that Rozier hasn't done some very important 
camera work, but rather that he has given the viewer the feeling of an 
existence independent of the scene. A cinema of poetry can be 
distinguished from a cinema that films poetry. Personally, since I make 
educational documentaries, I really like filming poetry, even though it is 
almost impossible. Cinema is a means to discover poetry, be it the poetry of 
a poet, be it the poetry of the world. But it is not the cinema that is poetic, it 
is the thing shown that is. In La vie a l’envers one gets the impression that 
poetry is in the universe shown much more than in the way the filmmaker 
shows it. This could not be said of the films cited by Pasolini: in them, it is 
not the universe that is poetic, it is the filmmaker's gaze that poetizes it. 
That is very clear in Alphaville, which becomes fantastic because of the 
sole way in which Godard takes a banal universe and makes it fantastic. 


CAHIERS. —You have put your finger on a more serious definition of 
cinema: cinema, today, is an art that is contemplated, that turns towards 
itself. The filmmaker's first object seems to be the question: what is cinema, 
what has it been until now, what can it be? That is not your problem... But 
is it possible to continue making films today without considering this prior 
problem? Is it possible to preserve or rediscover that spontaneity, that 
ingenuity of the great filmmakers who did not consider the problem of 
cinema, but that of the world? 


ERIC ROHMER. —I can only answer as far as I am concerned. It is 
clear to me that, since I film quite regularly, I feel less and less, on the one 
hand, the need to reflect on cinema, and on the other hand, even to go to the 
cinema. I go very little. Maybe it's a question of temperament. I don't know 


if a general rule can be drawn from this. It is possible that people who have 
the same idea as me about cinema will, on the contrary, enjoy it 
enormously. 


CAHIERS. — A cinema that addresses the world and does not take 
itself as an object is, of course, American cinema as you defended it at the 
Cahiers. 


ERIC ROHMER. —I'm very out of my game. I would almost tell you 
that I don't know if a movie is American or not. At a certain point, I really 
liked American cinema, but currently, that American side interests me less. 
When I say that there can be a modern cinema that is not a reflection on 
cinema, that does not mean that it is a naive cinema. I distinguish two 
cinemas, the cinema that is taken as an object and as an end, and that which 
takes the world as an object and is a means. But I am perfectly capable of 
reflecting on cinema as a medium and, about this, I have many ideas. The 
Americans were very naive, that is to say that they have never written, they 
have never reflected on cinema either as a means or as an end. If you ask 
them, almost all of them (except perhaps Hawks who has certain ideas 
about film as a medium, but very simple ideas) have reflected on film as a 
technique or on the world as an object, and nothing more. We can reflect at 
the same time on cinema as a means and as an end. I| think it surprises you 
that I say that cinema is a means and not an end. 


CAHIERS. - Not at all. 


ERIC ROHMER. — I often realize that critics admire some of the films 
I have cited, but they don't really know what to say about them, while every 
time a film takes cinema as an object, one can talk about it, one can he talks 
a lot. Otherwise, things are said that I find more banal, more conventional: 
in short, it ends up being considered a good classic film, which in my eyes 
is not true. 


CAHIERS. —If many films today seem more complex, more abstract, 
that perhaps comes from the fact that the world they try to describe seems 
in itself more complex, more abstract, more indefinable. That perhaps 
comes from the fact that the world cannot be reduced to a linear script. 


ERIC ROHMER. - I disagree. You will tell me that I am reactionary, 
and not just classical: for me, the world does not change, or at least very 
little. The world is always the world, neither more confusing nor clearer. 
What changes 1s the art, it is the way of approaching it. 


CAHIERS. —That means the same thing. 


ERIC ROHMER. —The problem that concerns us is not that of a more 
or less great awareness of the means of expression, nor of the passage from 
a naive stage to an intellectual stage: it is about opposing an art that would 
be closed in on itself, that would be contemplated himself, and an art that 
would contemplate the world. But this contemplation of the world can be 
different, even if the world does not change, to the extent that we have 
diverse means of investigation. And this is one thing that I learn every day, 
even if it's just doing school documentary television: you have a situation 
and you have a medium, but this medium can make us discover things in 
this situation that we didn't know about. It's not about the fact that the world 
changes, it's about discovering different things in the world. What I like 
about the films I was talking about is that they make us discover different 
things: what is interesting about cinema is that it is an instrument of 
discovery. And this discovery can go very far. Notice that the same thing 
happens with art: it is always a discovery. You will tell me that poetic 
cinema is also a means of discovering the world. Maybe, but that's not what 
they said. This property of discovering the world is not the one that is 
generally highlighted... 


CAHIERS. —Cinema as a means of discovering the world is, in the 
limit, “cinema-verité.” However, its itinerary is quite far from that of 
"cinema-verité." 


ERIC ROHMER. — “Cinema-verité” has always interested me to the 
extent that it is a technique. Finally, I have not managed to use this 
technique, even though I have wanted to do so. But you have to distinguish 
between what you like and what you do. On many points, I am very hostile 
to "cinema-verité." I have always thought that one day I will probably do it, 


in a pedagogical work more than in a narrative work, letting the interpreters 
improvise their text. 

The truth that has interested me until now is that of space and time: the 
objectivity of space and time. Take for example Place de I'Etoile: I have 
tried to reconstitute the square in such a way that it appears as it is, because, 
in the cinema, it is often very difficult to give the idea of a space, of a place; 
and what interests me is trying to present this place from its fragmentary 
elements. I have not wanted, with these elements, to create a completely 
different place, which some filmmakers do, filming Paris and turning it into 
New York, or to make a city from 1960 another from 2000. On the contrary, 
I have the feeling that it is very difficult to present reality as it is, and that 
reality as it is will always be more beautiful than my film. At the same time, 
only cinema can give the vision of this reality as it 1s: the eye cannot 
achieve it. Consequently, cinema would still be more objective than the eye. 
It had to be done in such a way that the Place de l'Etoile was presented at 
the same time through the way of filming and the way of telling: the 
narration is at the entire service of the place, it is made to enhance the place. 
This is what I call the search for truth; This truth is what interests me, while 
perhaps it is not this truth of space that interests "cinema-verité", but rather 
a psychological, sociological or ethnological truth: there are a thousand 
possible truths. 

I am also interested in duration, the objectivity of duration. Present a 
duration that is not necessarily real, but that exists independently of the way 
I have shown it. I do not believe that the so-called classical cinema has 
reached the limit of this simultaneous reconstruction of space and time, it 
has stayed halfway. We have to go further and, furthermore, we will never 
get there, it is obvious, but a very considerable approximation can be 
achieved. 


CAHIERS. — Parallel to these concerns, he has those of a moralist... 


ERIC ROHMER. — Yes, since what interests me is to show beings, and 
man is a moral being. My characters are not pure aesthetic beings. They 
have a moral reality that interests me just as much as physical reality. As far 
as my Contes Moraux are concerned, I consider them to be composed with 


an electronic machine. Assuming the idea of "contes moraux", if I put 
"story" on one side of the machine and "morality" on the other, if I develop 
everything that implies story and everything that implies morality, the 
argument will almost be established, since Since a moral tale is not an 
adventure story, it will necessarily be a half-baked story, therefore, a love 
story. In a love story, there is necessarily a man and a woman. But if there is 
a man and a woman, it is not very dramatic: or in any case, obstacles would 
have to come into play: society, etc. Therefore, it is better that there are 
three characters: let's say one man and two women, since I am a man and 
my stories are first-person narratives. So the themes of the Contes Moraux 
emerge from the very idea of a moral tale. Once you found the theme, you 
could deduce the content of each of the six stories. In the first, the situation 
will appear in its simplest form: the choice will not really be posed in terms 
of morality, but simply of almost material convenience. A boy looks for a 
girl, gets bored, finds another. And, assuming this material side, the issue of 
food will be important: she will therefore be a baker. The second will be 
this same theme in reverse: the boy will not be attracted, but rejected by the 
girl. The third, which has not yet been filmed, is the one in which the choice 
will finally be raised in terms of morality, and even religion, since the main 
character is Catholic. And so on. I could have perfectly used a machine to 
find these arguments, and therefore I do not intervene in the stories at all. 
The problems we were referring to have never worried me about making 
films. 


CAHIERS. —To what extent has the practice of cinema modified your 
ideas about cinema? 


ERIC ROHMER. —It can be said that I have acted against my ideas. I 
even wonder if I have had any ideas. After thinking about it, I think Bazin 
had ideas and we... we had tastes. All of Bazin's ideas are good, and his 
tastes are very debatable. Bazin's judgments have not been ratified by 
posterity, that is, he has not truly imposed any great filmmaker. He liked 
some that are excellent, but I don't think he really managed to impose them. 
We have not said much about film theory, we have done nothing more than 
develop Bazin's ideas. On the other hand, I think we have found good 


values, and the people who have come after us have confirmed our tastes: 
we have imposed filmmakers who have remained and who, I believe, will 
remain. I have felt compelled to act against my theories (if I ever had them). 
Which were? The long shot, the "decoupage", preferably the montage. 
These theories were mostly taken from Bazin and Leenhardt. Leenhardt had 
defined them in an article called "Down with Ford, long live Wyler", where 
he said that modern cinema is a cinema not of image or montage, but of 
shots and "decoupage." However, I have made a cinema that is 
fundamentally montage. So far, editing is the most important part in my 
films. Ultimately, he could stop attending the shoot, but he needs to be in 
the editing. On the other hand, when filming, I become more and more 
interested in the framing and photography, more than the shot. I believe less 
in the plane than before. 

Another idea, which has been common to all of my generation: 
directing actors. I thought it was the most important thing in cinema, and I 
always had a certain fear in this area. I was afraid of not knowing how to 
direct actors. Now I think that directing actors is a false problem, it doesn't 
exist, there's no need to worry, it's the simplest thing in cinema. So my 
concerns are exactly the opposite of what they were, but that seems natural 
to me. 


CAHIERS. — His tastes in cinema correspond perhaps more than his 
theories to what he does... What could be the cinematographic references of 
his films? 


ERIC ROHMER. - Don't have. If he had them, he might be paralyzed. I 
admire people who can say: I have wondered what Hitchcock would do in 
my place. Personally, not only do I not ask myself this question, but I don't 
even see how I could ask it, since I don't know what Hitchcock does: when 
I watch a film, I don't think at all about the technique, and I would be 
incapable of plagiarizing a film. I keep the memory of what happens, I see 
interesting moments, a face that has an extraordinary expression, but the 
way it is shown, I do not see it either on the first or even on the second or 
third viewing, and this does not interest me. When I shoot something, I 
think about the thing I show. If I want to show this chair, that will cause 


problems for me, and I may hesitate, but the fact that Hitchcock or Renoir 
or Rossellini or Murnau once filmed a chair is of no help to me. When I 
made silent amateur films, I was surely inspired by Murnau, in short, I 
thought I was inspired by him, or by Fritz Lang or Griffith: they are very 
old filmmakers, in whom I manage to find the genius of cinema, in the 
same way that the genius of language can be found in the classics. When I 
write, | might end up thinking more about Tacitus, or Virgil, than about 
Marcel Proust or Jean Paulhan. From this point of view, I am quite opposed 
to the majority of people at Cahiers who, on the contrary, are very fond of 
references. 


CAHIERS. —And of which it could be said, they have said it 
themselves, that their reviews were their first film. Which is not your case. 


ERIC ROHMER. - I don't think so. I have filmed amateur films at the 
same time I was writing. I think that all of us, at the Cahiers, started very 
early, if not to film, because we lacked the means, then at least to want to 
make films. We made interested criticism. We are not critics who have 
moved on to cinema, but filmmakers who have done a little criticism to 
begin with. 

When I film, I reflect on the story, on the theme, on the way the 
characters are. But the technique of cinema, the means used, are dictated to 
me by the desire to show something. In other words, if I do short shots, it is 
not because they prefer short shots to long ones, it is because, for what I 
want to show, the short shot is more interesting. If it happened that I could 
only show it in long shots, I would do long shots. I don't have any a priori 
way, that's for sure. 


CAHIERS. — Godard said that there were two categories of 
filmmakers: those who want to make films at any price and those who want 
to make a certain film. You would be better off in the second. And yet, he 
works on school television, on commissioned topics... 


ERIC ROHMER. — I do not consider school television as food work at 
all. It is, of course, a field of less free experiences than that auteur cinema 
that he wants to make with my Contes Moraux. It has a part of work, if not 


imposed, at least of circumstance, of proposed work. It is very comfortable 
for me. When something is proposed to me, it is even stimulating to tell 
myself: do I do it, don't I do it? When perhaps it would never have occurred 
to me to do so. 


CAHIERS. —There is a common characteristic in your criticism, in 
your films and in your television broadcasts: this characteristic 1s a certain 
didactic spirit. 


ERIC ROHMER. —There is not only narrative, poetic, fiction cinema, 
but also cinema that was previously called documentary, which is now 
preferred to be called by a term that I like less because it is pretentious: 
information. That is, an educational cinema. In this field, perhaps there is 
more to do than in fiction cinema, and I have realized this thanks to school 
television. There, it is necessary to exert a kind of violence on cinema itself, 
which, despite having an innate documentary aptitude, is not always 
capable of dealing with certain themes, because they are not visual. 

In other words, you have to "visualize." I feel a certain repugnance for 
the thing, and at the same time I am interested: I feel repugnance in making 
something visual that is not, but, when this something can be, it is 
extraordinarily interesting. You have to intervene through, and find this 
shortcut. What interests me is to make known through cinema things that 
are hidden from knowledge through that means of expression. Either 
because it seems to me that difficulty is the value of art, or because this fact 
of requesting a reality that is hidden allows us to know things that a more 
direct or immediate look would not have allowed us to know. I do literary 
programs. And literature and poetry are the least smokable things that exist. 
A text can never be directly filmed, explained, or illustrated. However, I 
think that there may be knowledge, through television, of that text, which 
may be interesting and will enrich not only cinema but literature itself. That 
is, we will feel attracted to aspects that are not the most attractive currently. 
Let's take the paint. It is clear that cinema, when it uses paintings to evoke 
the world in which they have been painted, invites us to an "impure" 
conception of painting. But I wonder to what extent it is currently correct to 
consider in a portrait only Titian's art and not the model he posed for. More 


and more, when I go to the museum, when I see a painting, I look at the 
thing painted, and that gives me as much knowledge of the painting as if I 
considered the painter's touch. When I filmed my broadcast on La Bruyere, 
I went to the Louvre solely to find out how the glasses were made in the 
17th century. But I have seen things in these paintings that I would never 
have seen if I had not looked at them solely from the point of view of the 
glasses. I did not try to distinguish the painters from each other, nor judge 
the color, the technique. And yet, that gave me even more insight into the 
painting. Consequently, cinema, even to the extent that this may seem a 
little reactionary in relation to the other arts, a little anecdotal, can introduce 
a greater knowledge of things. 

The interest of a didactic cinema, particularly a cinema that uses 
documents, works of art (in general, what we show from the past are its 
works of art), is to more closely link aesthetics and the other disciplines. 
Love for what is true and love for what 1s beautiful are linked. This leads us 
to discover the past from a necessarily aesthetic angle; the beauty of the 
things that are shown, at the same time as the art that introduces itself into 
the way of showing them. In my La Bruyéere, the fact of looking for things 
that were visual, that were physical, about the characters, made me 
interested in aspects of the Characters that are not the most obvious and 
prominent: in particular, what I could call the naturalistic side, and almost 
physiological, from its description. The man's bodily attitude is not the most 
surprising thing in reading him. One is preferably interested in notes of a 
purely psychological or social nature. Representing the characters on the 
screen forces us to discover things that exist and that without it would not 
have been observed. The same thing happens with Perceval, which is the 
simplest, most academic thing I have done, where I was able to place in 
parallel the description of the combats that is admired in the poetry of the 
Middle Ages and the miniatures that are an extraordinary decorative art, 
things that in In general they have only been observed by... by whom?, 
since people who deal with literature are not very interested in illustration 
and those who are interested in illustration are not interested in literature. In 
the 12th century there is an extraordinarily important art that is even one of 
the greatest, the art of the troubadours, the art of the Occitan civilization. If 


I use the word art it is because it means the fusion of two precise activities: 
poetry and music. The music was composed by the poet. The poet was his 
own musician. But people who study the poet do not think at all about the 
musician, and, in literature, this poetry is considered quite cold, to the 
extent that it is not heard sung. On the other hand, those who are interested 
in music do not know the language and, consequently, they hear, but do not 
know what it means. Well, through the film you could enjoy poetry and 
music at the same time. Cinema is a kind of conglomerate of various arts. It 
allows us to establish a bridge between them, and I think this is a very 
important thing, even at a very humble and pedagogical level. 


CAHIERS. —Why don't you use music in movies? 


ERIC ROHMER. — I reproach many films, especially the “poetic” 
ones, for being spoiled by music, which is very often banal and not at all 
necessary. I don't see what music can be used for, if not to fix a bad film. 
But a good movie can do without it. And then, it is not modern, it is a 
convention that comes from the world, when the piano was played in the 
living room. The fact of associating any kind of music with the leaves of the 
trees, with the clouds passing by, or even with someone opening their door, 
is the worst of conventions, a completely outdated stage. In my Contes 
Moraux, there is only real music: when the characters listen to records or 
the radio. There is absolutely no other music: not even in the generic. 

In my school television broadcasts, music primarily has a documentary 
function, just like a painting or a print, which allows us to locate an era and 
get to know it. I only make it heard during the silences of the commentary. 
There may, of course, be some exceptions to the rule. It happens to me 
sometimes that the music continues to be heard under the text. I am not 
completely sectarian. It is evident that, in a film about documents, a certain 
pleasure must be sought and music can be used. But it would bother me 
deeply to hear music over truly abstract discourse, say about mathematics. 
Indeed, I identify the music, I recognize it and, meanwhile, I no longer pay 
attention to the comment; and conversely, if I focus all my attention on the 
comment, I no longer hear the music. It is one of the two reproaches that I 
would make of many documentaries. And the other refers to the fact that 


you never hear any noise, when nowadays it would be so easy to record 
sound. 


CAHIERS. —His Contes Moraux seem linked together a bit in the 
manner of the narratives of the same book, almost the chapters of a novel. 
On the other hand, they give the impression of constantly referring to that 
literary genre. However, you have written that cinema was ahead of 
literature... 


ERIC ROHMER. —If I wrote it, I was wrong. What I believe is that 
cinema does not have to worry about literature. That said, it can be started 
from a written work. Whether it is old or modern is truly unimportant, since 
the essential thing is to make modern cinema. Everything that is good is 
necessarily modern to the extent that it does not resemble what has been 
done before. I have certainly preached a non-literary cinema, and | have 
made the Contes Moraux that are shamelessly literary, if only because of 
the important role that commentary plays. I like to show in cinema things 
that seem repugnant to cinematographic transcription, expressing feelings 
that are not smokeable, because they are deeply sunk in consciousness. In 
the Contes Moraux I have deliberately wanted to show one's relationship 
with oneself. It is for this reason that they are in first person and that they 
have a comment. They deal with the setback that someone can take with 
respect to their tastes, their desires, their feelings, with respect to 
themselves. The character talks about himself and judges himself; He is 
filmed as soon as he is judged. Therefore, my Contes Moraux are not 
literary, they are cinematographic adaptations of literary works, and, when I 
film them, I very clearly have the impression of being the director of a pre- 
existing work. In this, I would approach Leenhardt. Bazin said that 
Dernieres Vacances was the film of a novel that had not been written. 


CAHIERS. — Therefore, his cinema would be both introspective and 
objective: you show someone posing problems that are deep within 
himself... 


ERIC ROHMER. - Well yes. What irritates me, what I don't like about 
modern cinema, is the fact of reducing people to their behavior, and 


thinking that cinema is nothing more than an art of behavior. In fact, we 
must show what lies beyond the behavior, even knowing that only the 
behavior can be shown. I like that man is free and responsible. In most of 
the films, he is a prisoner of circumstances, society, etc. He is not seen in 
the exercise of his freedom. Freedom that may be illusory, but that exists 
even in this capacity. That is what interests me, that is what, evidently, must 
be repugnant to cinema, physical, materialist art, not only empirical, but 
even empiricist, since man is only defined by what he does. I believe that 
the genius of cinema lies in the possibility of going beyond this limit and 
discovering something else. Perhaps the Contes Moraux, which truly 
constitute a single film, will allow me to travel this path, to go beyond 
appearances. 


CAHIERS. — Which coincides with what Pasolini says about the great 
moments of modern cinema: surpassing the materialist limitation of cinema 
to present a certain dreamlike character of existence... 


ERIC ROHMER. —The word “dreamlike” particularly interests me to 
the extent that my Contes Moraux certainly have a dreamlike side. They are 
all dreams. Dreams are constructed by the brain, which is an electronic 
machine. All fiction is a dream. 


CAHIERS. —But how can we resolve this paradox: a cinema that 
would be both a cinema of behavior and a cinema of dreams? 


ERIC ROHMER. —It is not a paradox. You can only show the 
behavior, and by showing it you can go further. I cannot accept the idea of a 
cinema that was anything other than a cinema of behavior, that was not 
objective. The subjective style in cinema seems like heresy to me. An 
entirely condemnable heresy and for which I cannot feel pity. Murnau or 
Hitchcock have only resorted to it out of coquetry and in an entirely fleeting 
way throughout a film. I find it impossible to confuse reality and mental 
image. The Eiffel Tower cannot be confused with the image we have of it. 
Or in that case it is a hallucination. That's another thing, showing 
hallucinations is conceivable. But the Eiffel Tower as you imagine it is 
necessarily distinguished from the Eiffel Tower as you perceive it. This is 


what Alain observed regarding the Pantheon, it is logical and obvious. The 
mental image 1s essentially different from the objective image. I don't see 
what I imagine, I build it. Anything I could find in the mental image, I 
would have put in myself. But, 1f something is projected on the screen, that 
is offered to me, everything comes from the object, nothing from me. The 
viewer, therefore, will not be able in any way to identify an image that 
would be a mental image of the heroine to an objective image of what she 
sees. It is absolutely impossible. However, in some films, it is not known 
whether what is presented is objective or subjective. Therefore, it is 
necessarily false, since a similar problem does not arise in life. 


CAHIERS. —There is, however, the case of Desserto Rosso where 
reality is presented objectively despite being what the heroine sees. 


ERIC ROHMER. —Take the example of Marienbad. There are plans 
that are supposed to be objective and others that are supposed to be 
subjective. Some are supposed to be the world seen by a character, others 
the world seen by the viewer outside this character. However, I, the viewer, 
put everything on the same plane. In the case in question, it has no 
importance, insofar as it is a poetic fantasy that does not really tell any 
story. But, if they try to make me believe in that subjectivity, then no, I don't 
follow. That doesn't give me anything and seems like the least interesting 
thing in the world. It is even extremely impoverishing for cinema, since it is 
much more interesting to raise the invisible from the visible than to 
uselessly try to visualize the invisible. It's a lie or a trick. It's not modern, 
it's archaic. Instead of a similar procedure, it is better to resort to words. If I 
think of the Eiffel Tower, I say it. In my third moral tale, there will be a 
dream. I'm going to show the character sleeping and describe the dream in 
the comment. Note that it is possible to show a dream, but I prefer not to do 
so. I think it is much more surprising to start from the character while he 
sleeps than to artificially introduce myself inside that character. It would be 
very easy to write my Contes Moraux in a subjective style, since they are 
reflections on the past. At the end of La Carriere de Suzanne, the narrator 
changes his mind about Suzanne, seeing her in the arms of a new boy. He 
then understands what her relationship was with her first lover and why he 


liked her. I could have expressed it by jumping back. I could have 
superimposed two erotic visions of that girl, one in which she appeared 
ugly, another in which she appeared beautiful, in the end. I have preferred to 
remain objective. The point of view one has about it is always the same and 
the distinction is only expressed by the comment. You will tell me that this 
is literature, and I will answer that it is not. The comment is not an impure 
thing, it would only be so if it had no relationship with the image. If it is 
deeply linked to it, you will obtain a word-image set where each pole 
illuminates the other, since word and image are closely linked by the sole 
fact that cinema is sound. The whole is pure to the extent that only cinema 
is capable. Only cinema is capable of the union of the word and the visible 
representation of the world. 


CAHIERS. — Should this purity of cinematography be understood in 
relation to the other arts? 


ERIC ROHMER. — Yes, cinema must seek a certain purity. If you told 
me that I resort to literature in my films, this reproach would bother me. I 
would defend myself against him. If I resort to it, it is only to use it in 
another way than in literary works. 


CAHIERS. —But cinema, visual, sound, literary art, is it not impure by 
definition? 


ERIC ROHMER. — It is a mistake to conceive the purity of cinema by 
limiting it to only one of its aspects. Thinking that cinema is only pure 
because it is an image is as stupid as believing it is pure only because it is 
sound. The image is not purer than the sound or anything else, but in the 
union of the different aspects, I believe that a purity typical of cinema can 
be manifested. What I would call impure is a certain way of conceiving it 
that prevents it from discovering its own possibilities and, instead of 
following the path that has been the only one to trace, from advancing along 
paths specific to the other arts. What bothers me above all is a cinema that 
claims to be excessively plastic to the extent that this plastic is inspired by 
the plastic conception of painting. Cinema is an art in which the 
organization of forms is very important, but as long as it is made with the 


means of cinema and not with others, copied from painting. In the same 
way, cinema is a dramatic art, but we must prevent this dramaturgy from 
being inspired by theatrical dramaturgy. It is also a literary art, but it is 
important that its merits do not reside exclusively in the script or the 
dialogues. The fact of closely linking the word to the image creates a purely 
cinematic style. On the contrary, making the actors say certain things, while 
they could be said in the commentary, makes it theatrical. It seems much 
less cinematic to me to have someone say something that informs the 
viewer about a point than to say it in the commentary. It's less artificial. An 
analogous problem arose with the use of subtitles in silent films. They also 
freed the image from a function, that of meaning. The image is not made to 
mean, but to show. Their role is not to say that someone is something, but to 
show what they are like, which is infinitely more difficult. To mean, there is 
an excellent instrument: spoken language. Let's use it. If we try to express 
through images what can be said in two words, it is lost work. 


CAHIERS. —But to show is also to mean... 


ERIC ROHMER. — Yes, when showing it means, but it does not have 
to mean without showing. Significance must come in addition. Our design 
is to show. The meaning must be understood at a stylistic and not a 
grammatical level, or in that case at a metaphorical level, in short, in a 
broader sense. Symbolic cinema is the most horrible thing that exists. From 
time to time we see delayed movies in which the image wants to play the 
exact role of the word or phrase. That's completely out of fashion. Let's not 
insist any more. 


CAHIERS. —You had defended Bergman. Consequently, he does not 
face the reproach of some who call him a “literary” filmmaker, who only 
uses “symbols”... 


ERIC ROHMER. - I have not changed. I do not correct my work as a 
critic. I continue to defend the people I defended, and I continue to attack 
those I attacked. Therefore, I still think the same about Bergman. I like it a 
lot. In any case, I have no a priori. In other words, as for the subjective 


cinema that I have just rejected, it is not excluded that one day someone 
very good will end up making me admit it. 


CAHIERS. — So, are you still completely faithful to the authors' 
policy? 


ERIC ROHMER. — Yes, I haven't changed. 
CAHIERS. —Do you still believe in “mise en scéne’’? 


ERIC ROHMER. —It can be said, as Godard has done, that the “mise 
en scene” does not exist. If the "mise en scéne" is considered to be the art of 
cinema, if it is the cinematographic operation as such, in that case, denying 
its existence is the same as denying that cinema is an art and the filmmaker 
an artist. Now, if "mise en scéne" is conceived as a technique ultimately 
quite close to theatrical technique, or to what in the profession is called 
"realization", the action of asserting, an art of execution, then it is very 
possible to pretend that it does not exist. If, personally, I prefer the term 
"mise en scene", it is because I do not understand it as production, but as 
conception: the art of conceiving a film. This conception is subsequently 
carried out by the team placed at our disposal and which is made up of an 
operator, an assembler, etc. Without a doubt, the editor and the operator 
could be dispensed with, but they can also be trusted without ceasing to be 
"metteur en scéne." It is for this reason that denying the "mise en scéne" as 
Cahiers conceives it, of course, would be the same as denying cinema. I 
don't believe that the best dialogue in the world is enough to make a good 
movie. And yet the "mise en scéne" may be included in it so that the work 
on the plate is useless. That does not mean that "mise en scene" does not 
exist, 1t means, in that case, that the script was already "mise en scéne." And 
if it is true that you can stop going to filming, that also means that the "mise 
en scéne" can be done in montage. 


CAHIERS. —In his articles, especially the older ones, his position was 
not only aesthetic, but also political. 


ERIC ROHMER. — Yes. And no less conservative. Now I regret it. 
Politics is useless. It would be a rather disservice to my cause. But the 
situation in 1950 was different. Read L'Ecran frangais again: American 


cinema was condemned en bloc. To denounce the imposture of the left, it 
was necessary to tip the balance to the right, to correct an excess with 
another excess. But, for almost ten years, film criticism in France has 
thrown politics into the nettles. And that's what makes it the best in the 
world. 

That said, nothing prevents a critic or a filmmaker from having their 
own convictions. Nowadays, I am very indifferent to politics—taken at least 
in its narrow sense—but I haven't changed. I don't know if I am right-wing, 
but, in any case, what is certain is that I am not left-wing. Yes, why would it 
have to be leftist? For what reason? What forces me to do it? I'm free I 
guess! However, people are not. Today, you must first make a leap of faith 
on the left, after which everything is permitted. 

As far as I know, the left does not have a monopoly on truth and justice. 
I am also a supporter—who isn't?—of peace, freedom, the extinction of 
poverty, respect for minorities. But I don't call that being leftist. To be left- 
wing is to approve the policy of some men, parties, or specific regimes that 
call themselves that way, which does not prevent them from practicing, 
when it suits them, dictatorship, lies, violence, favoritism, obscurantism, 
terrorism. , militarism, warmongering, racism, colonialism, genocide. On 
the other hand, I am wrong to continue talking about this. Everyone knows 
that these old categories of right and left no longer mean anything today—if 
they ever meant anything—at least in France, among “intellectuals.” 

Nothing determines us politically in a profound way, not our origin, not 
our fortune, not our needs, not our profession, not even our religious or 
philosophical beliefs. What sometimes makes us go from one extreme to 
the other is chance, a reading, a phrase, a woman, a friend, the love of 
novelty or the sense of opportunity. I have seen ideas change more 
frequently than coats. It was his only luxury. A luxury that costs nothing. 
While a coat... 

And then, for what reason should the one who writes, the one who 
paints or the one who films have fairer opinions about the government of 
society than those of those who are in charge of remedying their needs, and 
not, like us, their pleasures? Every time an artist gets involved in politics, 
instead of contributing what would be fair to expect from him, that is, a 


more serene, broader, more conciliatory vision of things, he locks himself in 
the most intransigent, most limited position, more excessive. He drives to 
imprisonment, to "massacre", to destruction, he ignores indulgence, 
tolerance, respect for the adversary. He is normal, as Plato said: he who is 
made to exalt the passions of men can only be a mediocre moderator. 


CAHIERS. — Do you think, therefore, that the filmmaker should be 
indifferent to his time? 


ERIC ROHMER. - Absolutely. Quite the opposite. I would even say 
that he can, that he must commit, but not politically in the restricted and 
traditional sense of the term. What does art provide to men? Pleasure. The 
artist should dedicate himself to the organization of pleasure. And, as it is 
said that we are now entering the era of leisure, perhaps he can find there an 
important, exciting job tailored to him. 

But I wouldn't give him carte blanche in this either. There is nothing 
more iconoclastic and at the same time worse prophet than a creator. Let me 
open a short parenthesis that is not too far from what I say and that will 
show you that love for the old and love for the new are not—far from it— 
incompatible. The sense of the past, the taste for history, are essential 
characteristics of our time. I said it a long time ago in “El Celuloide y el 
Marmol”. Not only does the past feed part of man's leisure, but also his 
work: the book, record, radio, and television industries (and therefore the 
paper, plastic, and electronics industries), but also that of the car or the 
plane. And if not, why do you take the plane? To go see the Loire Castles or 
the Pyramids... 

I like Paris and I would have liked to do something to safeguard it. But 
the fact that Jess Hahn, in Le Signe du Lion, has walked along the banks of 
the Seine does not, of course, prevent them from being replaced by a 
highway that will not only disfigure the right bank, but is not strictly useful 
for nothing, since the shortest route from Boulogne to Vincennes is not the 
quay - which makes a curve - but the peripheral walk! In the 
Métamorphoses du paysage industriel, in Nadja, I show things that in my 
eyes deserve to be saved. Only, of course, I have no influence, but everyone 
can do as I do and there is strength in unity. 


One thing has surprised me about Le Corbusier. It was said that he 
regretted not having built in the heart of the cities. What a strange idea! 
Does Godard deplore that his films are not screened in France and that 
Moliere is not erased from the repertoire? There is a place for everything, 
and space is the least missing thing. The more the past is respected, the 
more the path to the modern is paved. Extreme conservatism and extreme 
progressivism are brothers. If the houses of Paris are gradually demolished, 
if its streets are progressively sanded, nothing truly new will ever be built. 
On the contrary, if it 1s absolutely prohibited to destroy anything, if the 
hypertrophy of the suburbs is stopped, perhaps the time will have come, as 
Alphonse Aliais said, to build cities in the countryside. To me it seems 
much more sane, normal, rational. They do not believe? 

I mean that today we see so many absurd things that the craziest idea is 
less crazy than everything that is said, done or projected at that moment. 
And what is the craziest, most expensive, most difficult thing to do? Crush 
agglomerations conceived on a pedestrian scale and a population restricted 
by the exhaust gas and cement of large complexes, or make a new city 
emerge ex nihilo, in the manner of the Romans or the pioneers of the West, 
a new city (not a new Sarcelles, not even a Brasilia, but a living, immense, 
industrious, happy city, dedicated to science, games, sports, festivals, 
congresses, far niente), make it emerge somewhere of the French desert that 
is not, however, a Thebaide, on the Landes coast, for example, and that will 
give us this second metropolis (Los Angeles, Milan, Barcelona) that we so 
need. 

Calm down, I have no intention of occupying the position of general 
commissioner of the Plan, but why couldn't any Frenchman have ideas, 
even if they are idiotic, about the conditioning of the territory, when he has 
them about electoral reform, or the Indian conflict? -Pakistani? Curiously, it 
is the people who practice artistic professions who are most indifferent to 
this problem, while they push themselves to sign petitions and support 
political parties. They are interested in social matters—which is not so 
much of their concern—and they apparently don't give a damn about the 
setting of their lives. They don't realize that the existence of the set is linked 
to things so simply vital, like the air we breathe, the land that feeds us, the 


water we drink. What good will it do for us to be equal and free if the water 
has become undrinkable, the land sterile, the air poisoned? It is very good 
that each worker can spend, if he wants, one month a year by the sea. But at 
least let the sea be sea and not bitumen. I'm not a pessimist. I only want to 
say that these problems, which will surely find a solution, are much more 
current and important than those of classical politics. I also want to say that 
they offer the filmmaker a much vaster field and much more within his 
reach. A political film, especially in France, can only be an exception. 
Nothing irritates me more than seeing some grotesquely pay their tribute to 
politics through some incongruous and forced allusion to current events. 
And, conversely, no art is more suitable to show the setting of life than 
cinema. The only problem - a major problem - is that in France there is no 
truly modern decoration, and in this matter we can only envy the Americans 
and the Italians. But, in addition to fiction films, there is a very important 
branch—despite the fact that little is said about it—that awaits our 
"commitment." It is the information film, financed by the State or by 
companies and that deals mainly with all these problems of economic 
development, conditioning, construction, and in which it would be 
advisable for the filmmaker to intervene in a more active, more serious way, 
more passionate than she normally does. I know that these are 
commissioned works and that one is not free, but, anyway, anti-militarist 
films have been seen commissioned by the Ministry of the Army. What 
surprises and saddens me is that the people who deal with this kind of issue 
seem to be disinterested in the root of the problem, they shamelessly put 
themselves at the service of technocracy and the stupidest slogans. Instead 
of reconsidering the thing they are dealing with, of providing a new 
perspective on it, they only see it as an opportunity for an exercise in style. 
It will not be because of his "travellings" or his elaborate framing that he 
will deserve the name of artist. It is due to his desire to deal with the subject 
and superimpose the point of view of art over that of technique. 

Faced with the evolution of the modern world, there is something like a 
resignation of the filmmaker, which is much more reprehensible than the 
lack of interest in politics. Everyone tries to get out of the game well and no 
one seems the least bit affected by the infinite tedium, the infinite vulgarity 


- I know: there are exceptions - of the press, radio, television, cinema, 
which serves, it is true, as a opposed. It is very good sometimes to be "dans 
le vent." But you also have to know how to go against the current. Art is not 
a reflection of its time: it precedes it. It should not follow the tastes of the 
public, but rather advance them. You must remain deaf to statistics and 
graphs. He should especially distrust advertising like the plague, even the 
most intelligent one. Advertising is the number one virus in cinema. It 
falsifies everything, spoils everything, including the pleasure of the viewer, 
even the judgment of the critics. You have to refuse to play their game. 
They will tell me that it is impossible or that the only way out is to shoot 
amateur films. Well, that's what I do, or almost. 


(Statements recorded on the tape recorder by Jean-Claude Biette, 
Jacques Bontemps and Jean-Louis Comolli). 


PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 
APOSTILLE TO “POETRY CINEMA” 


Regarding what I said about the system of signs-images that is at the 
base of cinematographic communication - that is, the system of mimic 
signs, real or natural indicators, and, above all, dreams and memory ( which 
already constitute a morphology of signs)—I would like to add an 
observation, which partially corrects the above. 

According to common opinion, the linguistic sign denotes the meaning 
through a kind of duality of its presence. Let's take the word "Peter": it can 
be written or spoken: that is, it can be a graphic sign or an oral sign. In both 
cases it refers to a real or imaginary character named Pedro. In the first 
case, the communication channel is the written page-eye channel; In the 
second case it is the mouth-speaker-ear channel. 

We are accustomed to considering graphic signs and oral signs as 
belonging to the same language. In reality, these are two different 
languages, or rather two different sign systems. The two communications— 
oral and written—are truly diverse, and involve two diverse cultures and 
two diverse moments of the same culture. 

If I write the word Pedro I perform an act of culture, if I say it I perform 
a different act of culture. 

Taken to its limits, writing involves cultural superstructures, cultural 
jargons, etc.; Oral language implies at its limit the cry of the animal or the 
interjection of the so-called primitive language. 

If I write the signifier Pedro, to better specify the meaning Pedro I must 
resort to expressive additions, even a small stylistic tour de force: on the 
other hand, if I say it, it will often be enough for me to wink my eye in the 


direction of the possessor of the ear that tells me. listen. Or, if Pedro is 
hunchbacked, it is enough for me to bow a little; or if he has mustaches, just 
pretend to brush them under my nose. Or simply, to establish an 
understanding, an inflection of my typical expressive medium of that 
moment is enough: the voice. 

Now, it happens in our secular custom that the graphic sign and the oral 
sign are confused in the word, and are assimilated. To the point that when 
we say Peter, we see with the eye—in addition to hearing it with the ear— 
the name Peter written; and the opposite can also happen: that a reading 
evokes the sounds of the voice, that is, it is both visual—in the fulminating 
imagination—and phonetic. 

But this "withering imagination" that accompanies all our readings and 
listenings, also making the former auditory and the latter visual, 
simultaneously performs another operation, worthy of those desperate 
robots that we are. 

It adds to the phoneme (the signifier Pedro heard with the ear) and to 
the grapheme (the signifier Pedro written) a new incarnation of the word, 
which I believe that linguists until now have never taken into special 
consideration, and that because it is an image, we could call "cromema", or 
better yet "cinema". 

That is to say: the word would no longer be a duality (graphic sign and 
oral sign) but a trinity (graphic sign, oral sign and visual sign: grapheme, 
phoneme and cinema). (I believe that the expression "phonetic image" used 
by De Saussure had another meaning.) 

In practice, there is no word that is not abruptly accompanied—t is a 
matter of cybernetics—by an image. Let the reader reflect for a moment and 
think if, when I previously assumed the word "Peter" was written or spoken, 
an ungraspable and probably ineffable private-dream image of his own - of 
a certain Peter or of all the people - did not flash through his head. possible 
Peters, or perhaps that of the apostle Peter. 

There is no word, no matter how abstract it may be, that does not raise 
in us, simultaneously with its pronunciation or its written appearance, some 
image. Abstract words will primarily evoke abstract images. It is a common 
game among friends to ask what color a word evokes. "What is the color of 


the word kindness?" "For me it is an abstract but pictorial writing of white- 
yellow, slightly luminous." "The words greed?" «A violet-greenish spot, or 
perhaps a color that, mixing violet and green, is reminiscent of the color of 
licorice, etc.» 

The three themes are deeply and intimately linked to each other, a true 
and exact trinity. And yet they belong to three different moments of a 
culture, and, at the limit, to three cultures, and the respective sign systems, 
artificially separated, are actually or potentially three linguistic systems. 

(Of course, reciprocal evocations can never be avoided. Even when 
listening to that language entirely full of sounds that is music, it is 
impossible to stifle the bursting sequence of images that it evokes, and on 
the contrary, when faced with a painting—that is, a language based on a 
system of pure chromemes—we cannot prevent the perception of a musical 
rhythm, etc. As all this happens in the intimacy of consciousness, it has 
been much loved by certain romantic and liberty critics, naturally). 

It happens, then, that even if these three linguistic systems are separated 
in the laboratory and, with an experiment, an expressive language is based 
on only one of them, the other two are immediately evoked as members. 

To what extent does a poet use the reader's imagination? Dante: 
"conobbi il tremolar della marina": is this wonderful hendecasyllable not 
fundamentally addressed to the reader's imaginative capacity? That 
"tremolar" graphic sign is not naturally intended to be shown as solely 
denotative: it is a poetic sign, and therefore it is already, by code, 
expressive. But this also requires, in the case in question, a strong 
specifically imaginative capacity of its user. This verse is all the more 
beautiful the more capable of visual imagination the user is. The evocation 
of a morning sea (seen as light and as tremor) can be a pure expressive 
vivacity for a reader endowed with a mediocre visual imagination, it can 
take the breath away from a reader who enjoys an exasperated visual 
imagination. 

Can the opposite happen? 

Can a user be presented with an image taken from a "tremolosa" marina, 
an isolated cinema in a laboratory - let's say under the species of a 
cinematographic frame - and count on his intellective capacity to evoke the 


graphic signs that make up that image - as well as the image has integrated 
the graphic sign into Dante's verse? 

Why not? 

The objective evocative force of the Dantesque sign arises from its 
context - that is, from the relationship of the word "tremolar" with the rest, 
from its placement in the hendecasyllable, from its placement in the episode 
and from its placement in the poem as a whole. . The word "tremolar" itself 
is a fairly low-status impressionistic word. And I really believe that it is one 
of the few examples of impressionism in Dante's text. It could even be used 
by a mediocre writer. The cinema (as a cinematographic frame) of the sea 
rippled by the sea breeze would also be evoked, but as a mere fact, a 
mechanical image. 

The single expressive word offers powerful shocks in true poems 
because it is placed (to express itself quickly) in a traumatic moment in the 
context as a whole: when the context is that of a modern poet whose 
"writing" is no longer classical, but places the words in a vertical sense, as 
in dictionaries, imposing it in its ambiguity, in its mystery, etc. (Rimbaud), 
there continues to exist a textual spirit that, although not conventional or 
classic, carries it. 

In cinema, such a burden is infinitely more necessary. In reality, Dante 
needs few words to provoke the aesthetic shock, in the verse cited, even 
disregarding the entire rest of the chapter and the poem: a director will 
never be able to achieve such intensity with two or three images 
(corresponding to a hendecasyllable). 

An image is in itself infinitely less significant than a word. If the image 
evoked by Dante, when integrated and provided with his sign - with the 
collaboration of the reader - is wonderful, the same image photographed, 
framed and inserted in a very rapid sequence, is no longer in any way so 
wonderful. 

There is a qualitative difference between the word and the image, and it 
is this: the word is a trinity: grapheme, phoneme and cinema, while the 
image is nothing more than one element of this trinity. The image is part of 
the word. 


Consequently, cinema is based on a real but partial language: that is, on 
the visual system that accompanies the system of graphic and oral signs of 
our communication. All the great effort of the cinematographer has been to 
say with a single element what is usually said with three. But just as a 
graphic word immediately "evokes" its phoneme and its cinema, in the 
same way the cinema in turn evokes phoneme and grapheme, but with less 
immediacy (for our robot brains accustomed for centuries to the main type 
of evocation: the of the graphic or oral word that evokes sound and image). 

Therefore, for historical reasons, it is much more difficult for a director 
than for a writer to express himself completely (however, for other reasons, 
due to the greater ease and dreaminess of the signs - in addition to their 
fabulous novelty - it 1s easier for him) . 

Only a set of images can achieve, however clumsily, the significant 
power of a single word. They only become significant in large groups: to 
the point that the linguistic monad of cinema, one could say, cannot consist 
of a single image, but rather of a set of images: it would, in short, be a 
multicellular monad — which at its limit can also be monocellular, in the 
case of a particularly long (obsessive) or repeated isolated frame or image. 
These multicellular (or macrocellular) monads that replace what in written 
language is the noun (monocellular, at least apparently, if one does not take 
into account its polyvalence, or at least its ambiguity, the various meanings 
or the various historical strata of its etymology)—can be of diverse entities: 
from a union of three or four images to a union of twenty images (who 
knows?), linked together with roughly syntactic links (from movement to 
movement, from fixed frame to frame in movement, from the detail to the 
general plane, etc.: there are no conjunctive particles, the diversity of the 
syntactic links is given not by the conjunction but by the type of the two 
joint images: the entire grammar of cinema is still to be done (now that 
Godard is making it explode.) For this reason, it would be correct to 
consider the "syntaxemes" as the foundation of cinematographic language: 
whose structures still have to be studied in art cinema (while the purely 
communicative background of commercial films is easier to analyze). : note 
the keen observations of Roland Barthes in his signaletics, in a chapter of 
Mythologies, on the Romans in the cinema). 


JOAQUIN JORDA 
FINAL POINT 


Although, as Adriano Apra points out at the beginning of this notebook, 
the Pasolini-Rohmer controversy is not excessively enriching regarding the 
positions of cinema as "poetry" or as "prose" that both intend to defend, it 
is, however, for illustrate two very diverse ways of considering, 
approaching and using the cinematographic fact, which differ radically from 
their very origin. And in which Pasolini does not have, in my opinion, the 
best part. 

I'll explain myself. Nothing more logical than Pasolini, who comes to 
cinema from a copious, elaborate and even interesting literary and essayistic 
work, sees in it something similar to a teleological culmination of his 
creative itinerary and sings before the camera and the film a moving and 
passionate "Thalassa, Thalassa!" That is to say, he approaches cinema with 
all the uncompromising and puritan rigor of the neophyte, or the convert, 
without being able to dispense, however, with some consequences of 
fidelity to a personal history of a rigorous intellectual that leads him to 
cover the new medium of expression with all kinds of cultural galas. He 
acts, more or less, like the lover who, in order to justify his new lover, 
strives to adorn her with a profusion of praiseworthy adjectives, and a bit 
"off-side", such as intelligent, profound, sensible, prudent and discreet, 
lacking as he is in the familiarity necessary to simply say “just because.” 

But it happens that the enthusiasm of the "Thalassa!" It usually has 
dangerous consequences. I would not be at all surprised, for example, if 
some of the "Ten Thousand" had lost their lives when feverishly submerged 
in a sea whose depths they did not know; and that Xenophon himself 


soaked his tunic more than necessary. Something of this may have 
happened to Pasolini, and his most recent work, despite the existence of 
splendid partial successes—successes that are also in the present texts— 
continues to confirm it. 

Eric Rohmer, on the other hand, finds himself in cinema like a fish in 
the sea, and easily navigates through it without needing to explain how or 
why he does so. Such stupendous and enviable familiarity with the medium 
allows him to say profound things in a tone of apparent everydayness, 
which does not even shy away from the use of spectacular "right-wing 
terrorism." He knows, without having to reason too much and seek 
excessive intellectual support, that cinema is an art, that modernity is found 
without looking for it or is never found, and that all of this is a medium - for 
which one must look for a job -, but not an end. Simple truths, probably, but 
more fertile than those provided by the linguistic-structural apparatus a little 
too recently learned from Pasolini. 

Therein lies mainly, I believe, the commendable exemplarity of this 
controversy and the condition that means that, despite having developed in 
1965, it remains valid and alive. 


PIER PAOLO PASOLINI (Bolonia, Emilia-Romajia, Italy; 5 March 1922- 
Ostia, Lacio; 2 November 1975), novelist and poet in works such as 
Ragazzi di vita, A violent life, Gramsci's ashes, Religion of my time and 
Poetry in the form of a rose, which made it one of the most important 
figures of the Italian literature of the 50s. In 1954, he began his 
cinematographic activity as a star of The Woman of the River (La chica del 
rio), directed by Mario Soldati, next, among others, The Nights of Cabiria 
(Las noches de Cabiria, Federico Fellini), The Bell'Antonio, by Mauro 
Bolognini, The Long Night of '43 by Fiorettano Vancini. In 1961 he 
directed his first film, Accatone, followed by Mamma Roma (1962), La 
Ricotta (1962-63), La Rabia (1963), Comizi d'Amore (1964), Superplaces 
in Palestine (1964), The Gospel according to Mateo (El Evangelio segun 
San Mateo) (1964), Uccellacci e Uccellini (1966), La terra vista della luna 
(1966), What are the clouds (1967), Oedipus Rex (Edipo Rey; 1967), The 
Sequence of the Flower of paper (1967), Teorema (1968), Porcile (1969), 
Medea (1970), Notes for an African Oresteia (1970) and Notes for a novel 


in the garbage (1970), which signal a clear trayectoria starting from the new 
-populism has an intent to create a modern mythology. 


ERIC ROHMER (pseudonym of Maurice Henri Joseph Schérer, Tulle, 
March 20, 1920-Paris, January 11, 2010), whose real name is Maurice 
Schérer, became known as one of the most brilliant critics of Cahiers du 
Cinéma. Author, in collaboration with Claude Chabrol, of an essay on 
Alfred Hitchcock, he made, between 1951 and 1958, several short plot 
films, among which Présentation ou Charlotte et son steak and Véronique et 
son cancre stand out. In 1959, with the appearance of the “nouvelle vague’, 
a movement of which he is one of the notable theorists, he made his first 
feature film, Le signe du Lion, received with little commercial success. In 
1962 he began his series of Six contes moraux with La boulangére de 
Monceau, followed by La Carriére de Suzanne (1964), La collectionneuse 
(1966), Ma nuit chez Maud (1968) and Les genoux de Claude (1970), 
which alternates with several short films Nadja a Paris (1964), Place de 
l'Etoile, sketch of Paris vu par... (1964) and documentaries for school TV. 


Grades 


Published in Filmcritica, to whose director Eduardo Bruno, we thank the 
authorization for its publication. << 


Reference to the so-called “trend” critical current, assumed by the Italian 
film magazines Filmcritica and Cinema e Film. (Joaquin Jorda). << 


We thank the Pesaro Festival for the authorization granted for the 
publication of this intervention, corresponding to the 1965 edition. << 


Pasolini himself is responsible for clarifying this neologism in the work 
Entretiens avec Pier Paolo Pasolini by Jean Duflot: «I call cinematographic 
images “im-signs”, tracing this term from the semiological formula “len- 
signs” by which they are designated. linguistic signs, written and oral. It 1s, 
therefore, a simple terminological composition. To briefly summarize what 
I infer from these visual signs, I will simply say this: while all other 
languages are expressed through “symbolic” sign systems, the signs of 
cinema are not; They are “iconographic” (or iconic), they are signs of 
“life”, so to speak; In other words, while the other modes of communication 
express reality through “symbolic” elements, cinema expresses reality 
through reality. These phrases (especially highlighted by me), spoken in 
1970, allow us to see the evolution of Pasolini's thought towards greater 
simplicity and familiarity with the cinematographic fact; In a certain way, 
they coincide almost completely with the positions defended by Rohmer. 
(J.J.) << 


Orson Welles's first, and never realized, film project to adapt Joseph 
Conrad's A Heart in Darkness would correspond, at least according to the 
intentions formulated by Welles, to this requirement, whose intrinsic 
cinematographic value is, moreover, debatable. Another more epidermal, 
but existing, example would be Robert Montgomery's The Lady in the 
Lake, a film where the camera replaces the protagonist's gaze. (J.J.) << 


This entire paragraph clearly and cruelly denotes the inconsistent plot of 
Pasolinian cinematographic thought at that time. The characteristics that he 
cites as peculiar and typical of “modern” cinema have led, in most cases, 
only to Lelouch and the American imitations of him. The true cinematic 
“avant-garde”, that of Straub, Skolimowski and many others, uses very few 
of the procedures cited by Pasolini, which he himself, paradoxically, has 
used on very rare occasions. (J.J.) << 


Published in Cahiers du Cinema, no. 172, November 1965. << 


Before getting scandalized, I suggest a brief meditation on the correctness 
of Rohmer's phrases, without prejudice to the fact that his intentions seem 
much more debatable to me. Is it easy to deny, for example, that, for a few 
years now, current affairs and political practice have created a great 
operational and centrist magma with the concepts and attitudes of the 
classic left and right from whose extremes an ultra-right escapes? and an 
ultra-left with very different characteristics, and even those of the latter 
opposed, to those of their putative parents? Naturally, I am not trying to 
carry out a rescue operation for Rohmer, saying that he is an unknown 
leftist; I try to save, rather, the justice of that phrase of Gramsci, so often 
said but rarely practiced, that “the truth is always revolutionary” (J. J.) << 


Reference to a famous and controversial article by Eric Rohmer published 
in Cahiers du Cinéma. (J.J.) << 


We thank Filmcritica for authorizing its publication. << 


